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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 

Davipson, NorTH CAROLINA 
The regular Academic Program and Basic R.( i et 
will continue at Davidson, with enrollment limited to 
three hundred. Freshman classes begin during June, Sep- 
tember and February. 
Early application is advised. 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


Accredited coeducational junior college. With our country at war, 
emphasis is placed upon medical-secretarial and hospital bookkeeping 
courses for capable young women, also pre-nursing. America at 
war needs trained Christian young people. America at peace will 
continue to need them. Also offered are shop, mechanical drawing, 
etc., for young men not yet called into active duty. Get prepared. 
Reservations are now being made. For your catalogue, write: 


THE REGISTRAR 








BELHAVEN COLLEGE 


A four year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Owned and operated by the Synod of Mississippi 
Unusually attractive campus—Modern buildings 
Character and Culture stressed 

Vocational courses offered 

Outstanding Conservatory of Music 

Wholesome social life—variety of sports 

Moderate expense 


For information write 
G. T. Gmriespir, President 
Jackson, Mississippi 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, North Carolina 


A Standard Senior College for Women. Well known for the 
quality of its training and the successful record of its graduates. 
B. A., B. S. (Home Economics), and B. M. degrees. Business 
course. Graduates in demand. 

Policy: Sound educational training under Christian influence at 
moderate cost. 

For catalogue and views write: 
HENRY G. BEDINGER, President 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Staunton, Virginia 
A Southern Presbyterian college for women with a 
national patronage. Now in 10lst continuous session. 
Endowed and fully accredited. 
A. B. degree. Teacher training courses, Secretarial depart- 
ment. Write for catalogue. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President, 
Box S, Staunton, Virginia 








ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


Batesville, Arkansas 


Four-year Presbyterian college for men and women. 


Distinctly Christian, striving to produce educated Christian 
gentlemen and Christian gentlewomen. 


Highly trained faculty, eager to aid the students to find them- 
selves, emphasizing spiritual values. 


Economical, healthful, thorough. 


JOHN D. SPRAGINS, Jr., D. D., President 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, N. C. 
PREPARE TODAY FOR TOMORROW’S TASK 


Consider a Christian College with a superior heritage 
for your daughter. 


Competitive scholarships will be awarded in the early 
spring. 
HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 














SOUTHWESTERN ar memruis 


A Distinguished Name in Education 


LIBERAL—CHRISTIAN—COEDUCATIONAL 


Fully Accredited, Superior Faculty 


Address: The Registrar 
SOUTHWESTERN, Memphis, Tennessee 





GREENBRIER 


COLLEGE 


A Junior College for 
Young Women 


College and College Preparatory Classes. Located 
in the beautiful Greenbrier section of West Vir- 
ginia near White Sulphur Springs. Direct railroad 
and Pullman service from leading cities. Liberal 
Arts curriculum including music, art, dramatic art. 
Two years secretarial course. Recreational and so- 
cial activities afforded. Modern fireproof residence 
hall. 
For catalogue address 
FRENCH W. THompson, President 


Lewisburg, West Virginia 











YOUR SON WILL ENTER MILITARY 
SERVICE WHEN? 


Give him as much education as possible before he must go. 
Investigate our accelerated year-round program in preparatory 
and college courses. Send your son’s age and high school grade 
and let us outline program. Pre-induction training. Summer 
School begins June 7th. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR MEN 
Box—B-20 Maxton, N. C. 
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A Missionary Prayer 
“Psalm 67 


Among the best known and most loved of the Psalms is the 67th, that great missionary prayer in which the 
author, through faith, looks to the time when the gospel of Jesus Christ shall be shared with all peoples and nations. 
The whole Bible offers no greater missionary prayer than this. 


In verse 1, the Psalmist begins with a prayer for the prosperity of the Church in Israel; “God be merciful unto 
us, and bless us; and cause bis face to shine upon us.” The Saviour taught us in the model prayer, given to the 
disciples, to say, “Our Father”; so the Psalmist here prays not, “God be merciful to me and bless me,” but “to us” 
and “bless us.” No greater blessing and happiness can come to us than to have God’s face shine upon us, and this 
is the assurance of every Christian if we walk by faith with Him. 


Verses 2-5. “That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health among all nations. Let the people praise 
thee, O God; let all the people praise thee. O let the nations be glad and sing for joy: for thou shalt judge the 
people righteously and govern the nations upon earth. Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people praise 
thee.” Here we see a prayer for the conversion of all people. “That thy way may be known upon earth.” Again we 
note in the model prayer Christ taught the disciples, “hy kingdom come.” As we share the gospel message with 
others, we have none the less of His mercy and blessing and favor but an increase through sharing. 


In verses 6-7 the Psalmist concludes with the joyful anticipation of good that shall come to all peoples when the 
nations shall come to know God. “Then shall the earth yield her increase; and God, even our own God, shall bless 
us. God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear him.” Has it not always been true that the acceptance of 
the gospel also brings outward mercies with it? Did not God, speaking through His servant in Proverbs say, “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation”? 


In connection with Psalm 67 as a missionary prayer and from other passages of the Psalms we realize our responsi- 
bility, as Christians, to share in the answering of this prayer. We are to “show forth his salvation from day to day”; 
to “declare his glory among the nations.” We have a like command from the lips of the Saviour; “Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


Perhaps people are praying more today than has been true in the history of the world. “A world at war demands 
a Church at prayer.” Jesus Christ and His gospel are the only solutions to world trouble and war; by love and 
brotherhood, rather than by bullets and bombs, can strife and bitterness be brought to an end and “peace on earth, 
good will to man” be made a reality. We are ambassadors for Christ, seeking to bring all men to God through Him. 
As the message of the ambassador is given him by his government, so the message which we convey to the world, 
in the name of God, is that which He gave us. The heart and soul of it is that God is love. Christ’s message is 
PEACE and His method is Love. Every Christian has the great responsibility to bear this message of undying and in- 
exhaustible love to the world. Then shall the ends of the earth worship Him with godly fear. 


As Christians we must keep alive in our hearts the love of God for ALL nations—our enemies as well as our 
allies; ALL races—the yellow, brown, red, and black, as well as white; the unsaved of att the world. The only people 
God has chosen have been chosen for service to others and for others. We have been chosen that He, through us, 
may cause His salvation to be known to ALL people. 


Our prayer must first be, 

“America! America! God mend thine every flaw. 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty in law!” 

Then we may be enabled to pray that through the godly example and teaching of our beloved nation, “Thy way 


may be known upon earth, thy saving health among all nations,” and that “the kingdoms of this world may become 
the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ.” 


Mrs. J. M. WituiaMs, Jr. 
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A Veteran Missionary Gives Us 


Some Pen Pictures By F. A. BROWN* 


of New China 





General Chiang Kai-shek, Christian Chinese leader, and the three Soong sisters, so prominent in 
modern China. Left to right: Mme. Chiang Kai-shek; Mme. H. H. Kung (wife of Finance Min- 
ister); Mme. Sun Yat-sen (widow of founder of Chinese Republic) 


CHINA’S CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


WHEN I OPENED THE DOOR TO OUR HOME AND THERE 
stood the charming Madame Chiang Kai-shek, evi- 
dently having dropped from the skies, I was tongue- 
tied with surprise, but Dr. Nettie Grier and Mrs. 
Brown came to my rescue with the necessary cour- 
tesies, making the Madame feel at home. The Jap- 
anese artillery was steadily firing just to the north, 
while our city was under constant bombardment 


*Rev. F. A. Brown, D.D., is an evangelistic missionary, and, with 
Mrs. Brown, has labored in China for thirty-two years, located at 
Suchowfu in the North Kiangsu Mission. Dr. Brown is now in this 
country, having been evacuated last August from China. He was a 
Passenger on the “Gripsholm,” 
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Photo from Keystone View Co. 














by carrier based planes. I said, “Madame, you are 
a very brave woman to come into the city at a time 
like this.” “Oh,” she replied, “I go wherever my 
husband goes.” 

For some months after the outbreak of the war, 
Madame Chiang was at the head of the whole 
aviation force of the Chinese army. Previous to 
this, however, she visited our city several times 
during the terrible civil wars. At that time she 
financed and directed a special military medical | | 
unit. She also asked our help in gathering up war 
orphans. The diversity of her interests and broad | 
sympathies know no bounds. We were impressed 
by her close attention to details, indicative of her 
fine executive ability. ° 
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Photo from Press Association, Inc. 


Shops like these are hidden away in caves, abandoned temples, and huts, to supply Western China 
with war materials 


Right—Printing Chinese newspaper—7a Kung Pao, in underground air-raid shelter 


She asked for information as to the morale of the 
people and the care the wounded soldiers were re- 
ceiving. Naturally we told her the best side first. 
Then we asked, “Would you care to know the bad 
as well as the good side?” “I want most of all to 
know where we are failing,” she said. She then gave 
orders to have certain changes made in entraining 
the wounded. Her utter fearlessness brought us en- 
couragement, but where she helped both us and the 
Chinese most during those dark days, was in her 
Christian faith. “Can you still have faith in God?” 
I asked her. Shanghai had fallen, Nanking had fallen, 
Suchowfu was about to fall, all seemed lost. Her 
face lighted up, and with a confident smile she said, 
“Oh, there is no trouble about that, I pray a good 
deal and my husband prays more than I do.” 

A missionary was once conferring with Madame 
Chiang in regard to work among wounded soldiers. 


As he left at the close of the interview, she called 
him back and said, “Don’t forget when you are 
talking to those men who are suffering so greatly 
for their country, to tell them of the One who 
suffered more than they.” 

I asked her if she recalled just which Psalm she 
had read to the Generalissimo when he was wounded 
and imprisoned in Sianfu, That story is well known; 
how the General went to the far west to pacify 
Chinese communistic soldiers; how they mutinied, 
imprisoned him, and threatened him with death. 
Finally his brave wife flew to Sianfu and obtained 
access to him. On seeing her the Generalissimo was 
in greater distress than ever, fearing she too would 
be imprisoned. 

Quoting from Madame Chiang’s book, “I saw he 
was nervous (he had been wounded) and could not 
rest, so I read to him in the Chinese Bible from the 
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Photo from Keystone View Co. 


Chinese co-eds at entrance of air-raid shelter cave which houses their university-in-exile in North- 
west China 


Psalms to calm him.” “Which Psalm was it?” I 
asked. “That I do not recall,” she replied. I then 
quoted from the 46th Psalm. “Oh,” she said, “that 
was the very Psalm I read.” As she read the General 
fell asleep. 

Three days later the whole world was astonished 
to read that the communists had released both of 
them, and on Christmas day they flew back to their 
capital at Nanking. A Chinese business man, with not 
the least interest in Christianity, meeting me on the 
street remarked, “So your God has heard the pray- 
ers of you Christians and saved our General.” 


THE GENERALISSIMO 
A Canadian visiting the Generalissimo and his 
wife was invited to join their evening devotions, 
and thus describes the General’s prayer: “T never 
expect to hear such a prayer again. He began with 
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an expression of thanks for their personal safety and 
for the courage of the nation under fire. Then he 
prayed for strength for the men in the field and 
along the firing lines; he prayed for strength for 
himself, and added a most earnest plea for guidance 
that he should not fail the people. But the most 
amazing thing in his prayer was that God would 
help him and help the Chinese not to hate the Jap- 
anese people. He prayed for the Japanese Christians 
and for all the suffering multitudes of Japan. In 
simplest terms he laid himself at the service of 
Almighty God.” 

The arresting pictures accompanying this article 
vividly illustrate certain traits of the Chinese peo- 


ple. ‘ 


HOME INDUSTRIES 
Notice those coolies. When gas rationing has 
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Man power in China is still all-important—and cheap. Here are coolies carrying supplies by means 
of straw baskets supported on a pole slung over their shoulders to distribute the weight 


reached the zero point, they drop back to the oldest 
form of transportation. Hand-labor takes the place 
of machinery. That spinning wheel tells the same 
story. Millions of them in China. Shoes, clothing, 
blankets, small arms, such as rifles and hand grenades, 
are all made by hand. They have recently invented 
a new loom, which is quite an improvement over the 
old ones. The ancient soy-bean oil, with the little 
paper wick, takes the place of kerosene, and China 
carries on in spite of the most water-tight and air- 
tight blockade, I suppose the world has ever seen. 

The skill of the Chinese artisan is proverbial, and 
you have here one of the secrets of China’s marvel- 
ous resistance to the agressor. 


A LIBERTY-LOVING PEOPLE 


The bolder and best-educated leaders fled to the 
far west when all was lost in the East. Millions 
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fled, thousands dying on the way from the merciless 
bombs, by famine, exposure, sickness. These pic- 
tures tell the story. The great migration has already 
caught the imagination of Christendom for its hero- 
ism and love of liberty. It would have been easier 
to have remained at home and worked for the op- 
pressor. According to TIME magazine, “30,000 
Chinese left the coastal cities and villages near the 
invader. They walked 800 miles and more across 
the canyoned plateaus and jagged mountains, or 
poled sampans up the rivers. They moved 77 col- 
leges and universities inland and the machinery for 
472 factories, to build a new China in the heart of 
Asia that had mothered civilization in its beginning 
5,000 years ago.” This patriotism surprised some ob- 
servers who knew the former lack of unity among 
the Chinese, but the genius of General Chiang and 
the cruelty of the Japanese have welded the people 
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Photo from Keystone View Co. 









































into a unity and love of country they never knew 
before. 


A RESOURCEFUL PEOPLE 


That well known newspaper TA KUNG PAO, 
one of China’s greatest papers, has as many lives as 
a cat. Bombed from one city they have moved to 
another, several times. Here you see them taking 
refuge in a cave in the far west. Codperatives, which 
missionaries have helped to organize, are another 
striking example of their resourcefulness. These 
groups have pooled their skill and capital, have in- 
vented new machinery, have learned how to camou- 
flage their roofs, and have improvised substitutes. 
They have extended their guerilla fighting 350 miles 
behind the front Japanese lines, into the territory 
which was worked by Miss Fraser and Rev. George 
P, Stevens of our Mission. 


A PEOPLE DEVOTED TO EDUCATION 


Our Suchowfu High School, financed and op- 
erated, by the Chinese Presbytery, stayed as long 
in the city as they dared, Then, as the bombarding 
got fiercer and the enemy drew nearer surround- 
ing the city, the school moved westward 17 miles to 
a little market town. They borrowed many huts for 
schoolrooms and dormitories, spread straw on the 
ground for beds, improvised tables for desks, used 
backless benches four inches wide for seats, and 
proudly carried on, the teachers sharing these pri- 
vations with their boys and girls. But the armies of 
Japan rolled nearer, equipped and motorized with 
all that money could buy from America. They had 
to move again. I saw some 4,000 boys and girls 
gathered from the Suchowfu district entrain with 
many of their teachers for the west. Fortunately a 
cold fog blanketed the snow-covered ground that 
day. No planes could get through that low ceiling. 

Schools and colleges seem to have been purposely 
the target of many a Japanese bomber. Here you 
see one of these many schools in the west refugee- 
ing in a cave. Recently a pathetic letter came from 
Dr. Frank Price, now in Szechuen, the province 
that contains the capital, Chungking. The letter told 
of the marvelous history of one of these schools, 
and of its desperate need. There are students in this 
school who facially attended our Kashing High 
School, a thousand miles to the east, built up by 
the labors of Dr. Lowry Davis and his wife. Our 
Executive Committee was able to make immediately 
a generous grant. It is most fortunate that we have 
two of our missionaries on the ground in Free 
China, Dr. Price and his brave wife. Personally I 
hate to think of the hardships they and their chil- 
dren are enduring while we are comfortable and 
safe here in America, Dr. Price’s work recently car- 
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ried him into seven provinces. I do not understand 
how anyone could cover such incredible distances, 
where there are no trains and but few busses. 

These are the people, a great lovable people, in 
whom missionaries for the past hundred years have 
been trying to interest the American people. 
America is only now discovering their worth, and 
we are proud to have them as our allies. These are 
the people whose greatest need is the gospel. 


PROSPECTS 


American Christians seem to be expecting great 
things from the church in China, “When peace 
comes,” they ask us, “there will be greater oppor- 
tunities for the gospel than ever before, will there 
not?” We have every reason to think so. The grati- 
tude of the people, the example of Chinese Chris- 
tian leaders in the army and government; their ad- 
miration for America; their openness to new ideas, 
all point that way. 

The people have shown their gratitude to the 
Chinese church and to the missionaries in countless 
ways. This little Chinese Protestant church, num- 
bering scarcely one eighth of one per cent of the 
whole population, has influenced the nation out of 
all proportion to its numbers. On the battlefields, 
in the hospitals, relief work, codperatives, Christian 
men and women have taken the lead. Today there 
must be at least 1,500 missionaries still in Free China, 
many of them engaged in relief work, all of them 
engaged in spreading the gospel. And in occupied 
China there are several hundred more, giving their 
testimony as widely as possible under the severe 
restrictions of Japanese rule, Letters six months old 
have come through, telling of increased hardships 
being suffered under the heavy hand of the Jap- 
anese army. But these same letters strike the high 
note of victorious Christian living, though they 
give us grave concern for our friends over there. 


THE APPROVAL OF OFFICIALS 


As shown in the photograph of General Chiang 
and the famous Soong sisters, a number of the civil 
and military leaders of China are outstanding Chris- 
tians, others are influenced by Christignity. During 
one of Madame Chiang’s visits to Suchowfu, I said 
to her, half in fun, “I see from the Hanchow 
papers that since your last visit you have been say- 
ing things about the missionaries you ought never 
to have said.” “Will you tell me,” she replied, “just 
what I have said that I should not have said?” “At 
a recent meeting up the Yangtse, you have been en- 
tirely too extravagant in your praise of missionaries.” 
“I have done nothing of the kind. It is true that 
during late years we have sometimes wondered just 
where the Livingstones and the Morrisons are today, 
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but now we know. They are right here in this city 

and all up and down the China coast where mission- 

aries have stood by the Chinese is during these 
t 


bombardments, and have not left their posts.” Then 
she brought us some good news, saying that the 
overnment had removed the former restrictions 
against required Bible in the curriculum of our 
mission schools. 

The Chinese army doctors had been advised by 
the Commander-in-chief, Gen. Chiang, to call upon 
missionaries for their codperation when they were 

uartered in a new city. They called on Dr. Grier 
and Dr. McFadyen, who rendered them great 
assistance, for one of the greatest battles of the war 
was fought near-by and 30,000 wounded Chinese 
were brought into our city. Major General Stillwell 
(then Colonel Stillwell) made his home with Dr. 
McFadyen while he visited the battlefield as ob- 
server. He asked us to take him to one of the mili- 
tary hospitals. So kindly did the army doctors feel 
toward us that they gave us access to all their hos- 
pitals, day and night. Mr. Willkie was right. Mis- 
sionaries have helped create a great reservoir of 
good will among the people of China toward the 
people of America. 


NEW LIFE 


We can expect vast changes in the economic, 
political and educational life of the people. Chris- 
tianity will be at home amid all those changes, for 
it is the one religion that has nothing to fear from 
progress. Christian men and women have for two 
decades been pioneering in improving the welfare 
of the masses. 

Yet I wonder if our people are not expecting too 
much from this tide of new life sweeping through 


the masses of China. It is so easy to mistake popu- 
larity for power. Popularity can be very fickle. Not 
all the good will in the world can convert a single 
soul. After all, these great favorable influences are 
only doors. We gratefully accept every expression 
of friendliness and favor, and there is doubtless need 
to increase our work for social welfare. I do not 
think there will be the revolution in mission work 
that some students of missions are calling for, There 
will be radical changes in methods, but the great 
fundamental work remains unchanged—the preach- 
ing of the same old message to the unsaved, and 
the building of the Christian church. 


THE OPEN DOOR 


A door—even an open door—is useless unless it is 
entered. The greatest danger is that the home church 
will not let us enter. In the great missionary days 
of the nineteen twenties our Church was joyfully 
giving to Foreign Missions at the rate of more than 
$3.00 per capita yearly. One year it reached $3.74. 
This rate has now dropped so low that we are satis- 
fied with a yearly gift of $1.41. And while the mis- 
sionary groups on the field are aging rapidly, (there 
being very few young people among us), the num- 
ber of candidates has fallen off alarmingly. These 
unwelcome facts also enter into the picture. 

But the promises of God beckon us on. That 
will be a glad day when our churches welcome us 
back and we look again into the faces of our dear 
fellow workers. We believe there will be a great 
forward movement of the whole church in China, 
in that bright new world we so ardently look for, 
when the bugles sound “Cease firing,” and our boys 
come back home, and your missionaries can go back 
overseas. 





To Guide Your SURVEY Reading 


What characteristic is indicative of Madame 
Chiang’s executive ability? 

What was Madame Chiang’s parting message to the 
missionary? 

What it the attitude of the Chinese toward educa- 
tion? 

Are diamonds mined? 

What is the name of one of the largest diamonds 
ever found near Patrocinio in the West Brazil 
Mission? 

What is the similarity between polishing diamonds 
and making Christians? 
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What is the Macedonian Cry from East Brazil 
NOW? 

How should Christians look upon the present crisis 
in history? 

What are some of the points which should be in- 
cluded in “a larger evangelism”? 

What is a Japanese Relocation Center? 

Where do we find “a church with a benevolent 
heart”? 


How did God use three men to establish Himself in 
the lives of the people in the Kiamichi Valley? 
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In Brazil 


By FRANCES HESSER* 


“Don’r BOTHER,” THE MOTHER ADMONISHES THE 
missionary who had started to chase a huge hog out 
of the one-room shack, “he doesn’t trouble anybody 
for he’s accustomed to come in and get any food 
that is on the floor.” So, undisturbed, the hog lies 
down in the middle of the dirt floor, the little girl 
sits on him, and the rest stand around while the 
missionary reads a passage from the Bible and prays. 

No, indeed, the Brazilians do not have “pigs in 
the parlor,” nor in the kitchen either! But this is 
in the diamond fields where anything seems per- 
missible. Life is very crude in this place where 
everyone’s whole thought is to find a diamond. 
This family of Christians whom we are visiting is 
here temporarily. The man, who is a blacksmith, is 
also the local “pharmacist.” From a chalk box he 
takes an injection needle, wipes it off in alcohol and 
with little ceremony gives the “shot” which may 
have been prescribed bya physician, a quack doctor, 
or “they say it is good for this.” He also is inter- 
ested in diamonds. His wife is earning a nice sum 
as seamstress but does not want to live here where 
it is impossible to get milk for the children or vege- 
tables or fruits, and only rarely meat, for no one 
can be bothered with cows and gardens, Mining 
diamonds demands all attention and activity—dia- 
monds, nothing else! 

But diamonds are not really mined in Brazil, as 
we find when we go out to see the field, where con- 
ditions are just as primitive as in the home men- 
tioned. The main stream of water has been turned 
aside into another channel, and in the old river bed, 
where the water is shallow, or where it has been 
pumped dry, scantily clad men, knee or waist deep, 
are digging out gravel for hours at a time; others are 
carrying it out in buckets, still others are sifting it 


*Miss Hesser is an evangelistic and educational missionary in the 
West Brazil Mission, and is located at Patrocinio, where she is a 
member of the staff of the Bible School for Lay Workers, 
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Mining Diamonds 


Cutting and polishing takes tedious months of labor 


in large wire sieves, turning it upside down, looking 
eagerly for the precious stones. The sifting is done 
in a rotary motion, the sand goes through and the 
heavier stones gravitate to the center and bottom, so 
that when the sieve is turned up there is a little pile 
of black, red, and other pretty stones, different from 
the other pebbles, and perhaps—a diamond! Some 
men work in groups, others alone, doing one process 
after another. They grow old and weary, broken 
and sick, but they stay at it till a large stone is 
found, or till they break down completely. It is like 
gambling, difficult to give up: it becomes a passion. 

Riding home in the setting sun, we think of the 
missionary as a garimpeiro, not panning for dia- 
monds, but seeking souls. That is his passion! He 
works under conditions not quite so crude, but it is 
labor. There is sickness and lack of strength, there 
are disappointments and difficulties of all kinds, but 
what a reward! Real diamonds! Not just in one 
section, but all over Brazil, they are being found 
and their true worth recognized. 

Two years ago a humble follower of Christ went 
to the diamond section to preach the gospel and 
support himself by hunting precious stones. He 
didn’t find any diamonds, but souls were there w ait- 
ing to be found by Christ through his message. In 
three months there were more than sixty conver- 
sions. Since then a missionary and an evangelist have 
visited this field, and those who first heard the Good 
News have passed it on to others, so that now there 
are hundreds in that valley who are enjoying the life 
abundant in Christ. One of the young men is in the 
Bible School being prepared to go back as a gar- 
impeiro for Christ among his own people. Diamonds 
in the rough—quantities of them! 

Did you ever see a diamond in the rough? It 
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Hunting diamonds in Brazil. Christians engaged in this work are letting the Light shine among these isolated groups 


looks like a dull little lump of glass, not at all pretty. 
But everyone knows the beauty of the cut and 
polished stone. 

Much has been said of the “Presidente Vargas” 
diamond, one of the largest and finest ever dis- 
covered, and it came from the very field that we 
visited. This diamond will be cut into twenty-three 
diamonds of from five to fifty carats each! But the 
cutting and polishing is a long, difficult, and delicate 
task. For thirteen months the “Presidente Vargas” 
stone was studied by several trained lapidaries. It 
will take perhaps fifteen months to cut the diamond, 
and many, many more for the polishing of each 
stone. Skill and patience, intricate machinery and 
dust from the diamond itself or contact with other 
diamonds are necessary to produce the finished 
sparkling stone. 

We are just doing that in our schools and semi- 
naries—cutting and polishing, producing lives of 
beauty and usefulness. We are doing it right here 
in Patrocinio at the Bible School. The missionaries 
who find an unusually gifted and consecrated young 
man or woman send them here, diamonds in the 
rough. Some have been Christians for only a short 
time, others have had a few educational or social 
advantages. Here, during many months, they come 
into daily contact with the Word of God, which 


Diamond miner ready to wash the dirt, looking eagerly for 
the precious stones 
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is sharper than a two-edged sword: old habits, 
prejudices, and traditions are cut away; new, shin- 
ing sides of unknown gifts and talents appear. Then 
there is the contact with the teachers and other 
students in the classes, in sports, in daily tasks, in 
practice teaching, and preaching, and personal work 
—both old and new surfaces, which were rough be- 
fore and dull, become brilliant and beautiful, fit for 
the Master’s use. Thus we saw a girl, who had in her 
childhood been to school only a few months, make 
intellectual strides and become a leader in her class; 
a boy from the crudest cultural background, with 
humility and enthusiasm polish up his manners, then 
go home and teach his brothers, sisters, and cousins 
the rudiments of “ettiquette”; a timid but earnest 
Christian girl develop leadership and strength of 
character. And so it is that one day we, who are 
guiding the instruments and stones, look at the 
jewels in our hands, and the brilliance of the re- 
flected light from above brings to our eyes tears of 
love and gratitude in which are mirrored the beauty 
we see in them and that perfect glory that will be 
theirs when they bear completely the “image of the 
heavenly.” 

But diamonds have utility as well as beauty. In 
industry there is great demand for diamonds of all 
sizes and in great quantity. They are useful in many 
crafts, and indispensable in others. We have found 
this same thing true of the Bible School graduates. 
They are in great demand for many different types 
of service—as lay evangelists, as local church work- 
ers, both paid and volunteer, as missionaries to the 
interior of Brazil, as teachers of church-subsidized 
rural schools. Missionaries are finding them indis- 
pensable in subdividing their fields, intensifying the 
work and developing individual congregations. A 


leader in Brazilian Woman’s Work said, after seein 
two of our graduates at work, one in a Presbyterian 
and one in a local church, “I wonder how in just 
two years you can prepare girls for such splendid 
work as they do.” Said an important Brazilian lay- 
man, “The work these girls are doing is invaluable. 
I have seen them in various congregations, and 
everywhere they put the whole church into activity 
—the Sunday school, woman’s auxiliary, personal 
evangelism—the churches are growing rapidly due 
to their work and direction.” 

One of our boys, who graduated last November, 
was sent as evangelist to a very small congregation 
which had become stationary. In a few months he 
had won the affection of the people, had brought 
new elements into the church, not only from the 
town but from the surrounding country also. The 
church is getting ready to add to its building and 
to organize its women and young people. 

Here in the Bible School there is rejoicing over 
each newly-discovered character with diamond 
qualities, more rejoicing when prayerful diligence 
given to shaping and polishing brings out their bril- 
liance and beauty, but the greatest joy is in seeing 
them being used in the service of their Creator and 
Lord. There is a thrill in the discovery, satisfaction 
in the development, and real joy in seeing the use- 
fulness of these precious ones right here in God’s 
own diamond country. And He has said “they shall 
be mine ...in that day when I make up my jewels.” 


Nore: The Educational Department of the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., has a beautiful 
three-reel moving picture in color entitled, PEpRo’s New Wortp, 
which shows how the diamonds are “mined,” and also how an un- 
lettered country boy finds a new world and Christ—saved for the 
Master’s use. The picture is for use in our church organizations and 
may be ordered from the above address. 





What a Father Owes His Children 


SoME YEARS AGO Dr. Watrter L. LincLte was 
asked to deliver a sermon on the topic “What a 
Father Owes His Children” before the General 
Assembly. He said in part: 


| Practically all fathers recognize that they owe 
their children an education. But there are still 
multitudes of professing Christian men who do not 
seem to realize that they owe their children a Chris- 
tian education. It is strange that fathers and mothers 


will bring up their children with the greatest care 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord until 
they are sixteen or seventeen years of age, and then 
send them off to a school or college without the 
slightest inquiry into the religious influences of that 
school or college. When you think of sending your 
child to college your first question ought to be: 
“What will be the moral and spiritual influence of 
that college on my child?” Fathers, you owe your 
children a Christian education. 





MISSIONARY DEPARTURES 
Returning to Africa from furlough—Rey. and Mrs, V, A. Anderson. 
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A Message to the Churches from the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


The Present Summons | 
to a Larger Evangelism 


Tue CurisTIAN CHURCH HAS A MESSAGE—THE ONLY 
adequate message—for these days of crisis. In a 
time of war and social upheaval, as in time of pros- 
perity, the gospel is still “good news.” 

The good news is not of men’s devising; it issues 
from a mighty divine act in which the living God 
has openly declared His will for the whole human 
race. Upon men’s dark and sinful world there has 
dawned the light of God’s seeking and saving love. 
The glorious gospel is the good news of God’s inter- 
vention in history in man’s behalf and for man’s 
redemption, individually and socially, both here and 
in the world beyond. 


The Eternal Gospel 


The gospel offers, to all those who accept it in 
faith, a life of meaning, the forgiveness of sin’s guilt 
and victory over its power, spiritual security in 
God’s eternal love, creative power to meet all of 
life’s conditions, peace that passes understanding, 
joy of salvation, and love for the brethren. 

This gospel has come to man as the gift of God 
in His Son, Jesus Christ. Through His incarnation, 
His life, His crucifixion and His resurrection, God 
dwelt among men and provided reconciliation be- 
tween Himself and all men. By His Holy Spirit, 
through whom He dwells in men’s hearts, God 
guides them into the deeper truth of Christ, assures 
them of His constant faithfulness, comforts them in 
their tragedies, empowers them in their trials, and 
pledges them life everlasting. 

God has also given to men the Church, the Body 
of Christ and the blessed company of all faithful 
people, the communion of the saints. The Church 
is at once the revelation of God’s gracious purpose 
in creation and redemption and the continuous organ 
of God’s grace in Christ by the Holy Spirit, who 
is its pervading life. 


The Present Summons 


Christians should look upon the present crisis in 
history as a mighty challenge and an unprecedented 
opportunity for the proclamation of the gospel and 
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the winning of men to its acceptance. A threefold 
summons to a larger evangelism comes to the 
Church. 

First: There is the summons that comes from 
Christ Himself—‘“Go make disciples!” This is His 
perennial imperative to all His followers. The work 
of making disciples must be carried on in times of 
war as in times of peace. In the light of the dark 
situation of today the whole Church must take this 
imperative of its Lord more seriously. As the 1937 
Oxford Conference said, “The Church has duties laid 
upon it by God which at all cost it must perform, 
among which the chief is to proclaim the word of 
God and to make disciples.” 

Second: There is the summons that comes from 
the need of the Church itself. Wellffiay it ask the 
question of the Philippian jailer, “What must I do 
to be saved?” If the Church would save itself it 
must be busy in the saving of others. The very 
existence of the Church and the hope for its future 
is to be found in its productive power, which is 
evangelism. Large numbers of congregations of all 
denominations throughout America go through an 
entire year without a single accession upon profes- 
sion of faith. One-half of America is not a member 
of any church—Jewish, Catholic or Protestant. 

Millions of young people are now in the armed 
forces of the nation. Many within this vast army 
have gone out from the Sunday schools, the Young 
People’s Societies, and other organizations of the 
Church. A continuing ministry of spiritual nurture 
needs to be maintained for this group. Many of the 
youth in the army and the navy who have not been 
reared in the Church are hungry for the gospel and 
are ready to respond to its appeal. Through preach- 
ing missions in military and naval camps, under- 
taken at the invitation of the chaplains, the Church 
has one of its greatest evangelistic opportunities. 

Millions of our population are being uprooted by 
the wartime industrial program and transplanted to 
new communities. The promptness with which the 
churches come into touch with these new arrivals 
will determine to a large extent whether or not 
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they will be interested in the Church. If those who 
are already church members are to be conserved to 
the Church they must be followed up speedily. 

Third: There is the summons that comes from 
the present state of the nation and of the world. 
There is a menacing relaxation of moral standards 
and a vast confusion as to the true ends of our 
existence. A new spirit in our social order is impera- 
tive. Many of the patterns of our economic, inter- 
racial, and political relationships fall shamefully 
below standards which Christians can approve. We 
must proclaim more convincingly the lordship of 
Christ over the total life of men. 

If there is to be a better society, men and women 
in far greater numbers must “repent and _ believe 
the gospel.” Otherwise there will be no adequate 
resources either to create or to maintain the new 
world order that we seek. We shall have no better 
society without better men. We shall solve none of 
our basic social problems merely by ingenious 
schemes of external reorganization that do not get 
down to the root difficulties in the human heart. 
Man himself is the chief problem: he needs to be- 
come ‘“‘a new creature” in Jesus Christ. 


The Larger Evangelism 


A larger evangelism is definitely needed. Many 
of the techniques and programs used during the 
past are inadequate for the present. 

First: The larger evangelism should include a 
stronger emphasis upon childhood and youth. 
Evangelism should begin in the home. The family 
is the community in which God most easily finds 
entrance into human life. The personal approach of 
parents to children is still the most potent way in 
which children are reached for Jesus Christ. 

Youth is a time for decision. About seventy-five 
per cent of Protestant church members in America 
joined the church before they were twenty-one. 
But over fifteen millions of our school-age children 
are today receiving no religious training. 

The Sunday school is still the church’s major 
educational and evangelistic agency. Its teachers can 
exercise a powerful influence for the winning of 
children and youth to the Christian faith and the 
Christian life. Much teaching is now done with little 
or no evangelistic zeal or purpose. For a youth to 
pass from the Sunday school without being chal- 
lenged to commit his life to Christ is a tragedy. 

The pastor’s responsibility for children and youth 
is crucial. Through guidance and supervision he 
can do much to maintain an evangelistic atmos- 
phere in all departments of the Sunday school. 
Through catechetical or pastor’s classes he can hel 
to prepare young people for church membership. 
But his responsibility does not end here; he should 
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help them to understand the further disciplines of 
the Christian life, including the training in worship 
and the cultivation of responsibility for the char- 
acter of our social life. 

Second: The larger evangelism should include a 
greater participation by laymen. Most of those who 
are attending the services of the church are already 
members of it. How the vast multitude of the un- 
churched can be reached is one of the hardest prob- 
lems to solve. The practice of genuine friendliness, 
accompanied by simple Christian testimony, on the 
part of individual church members often opens 
doors. The kindly heart and the helping hand are 
needed today, in wartime, more than ever. People 
are hungry for friendship. 

Most churches are not selecting and training their 
laymen for personal evangelism. This partly ac- 
counts for the meager evangelistic results in many 
congregations, Laymen can win others to Christ 
and the Church. They await leadership, training, 
and assignments of responsibility. Every congrega- 
tion should have a group of men and women who 
go out into the community under the direction of 
the minister to interview others, with a view to 
bringing them within the influence of the Church 
and securing Christian commitment. 

Third: The larger evangelism should include 
much more evangelistic preaching. The preacher 
must begin with himself. He is the herald of a 
passion but he cannot be the herald of a passion 
he does not feel. The seeking note, which is char- 
acteristic of the gospel, is often absent. The note 
of urgency is needed. Men need to be confronted 
with the claims of the gospel and asked to make 
a decision. Preaching for a verdict is being gravely 
minimized in the contemporary pulpit. 

Fourth: The larger evangelism should include the 
holding of preaching missions or evangelistic meet- 
ings. Special seasons of evangelism are still effective; 
they do much to revive nominal church members. 
They strengthen the congregation numerically and 
spiritually. They produce a quickening of the moral 
life within the community. 

The interdenominational missions that have been 
held during the past seven years in cities, on college 
campuses, and in army camps, have demonstrated 
a new technique in evangelism. A group of speak- 
ers, selected in such a way as to supplement one 
another, can take the Christian message to almost 
every group in the community. By this plan truth 
comes, not through one voice only but through a 
number of voices, each giving its own special 
emphasis, but all uniting on the central verities of 
the gospel. 

Fifth: The larger evangelism should include 
greater attention to the assimilation of the new 
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members into the fellowship of the Church. Many 
are lost annually due to the absence of an adequate 
follow-up plan for nurture and training. Such a 
lan should include teaching concerning the meth- 
ods of growth in Christian living, the social respon- 
sibilities of Christians, the world program of the 
Church and the meaning of the ecumenical fellow- 
ship of the Church. 

Sixth: The larger evangelism should include 
united efforts of the churches in evangelistic work. 
Our Lord’s prayer, “That they may all be one... 
that the world may believe that thou didst send me,” 
must be taken more seriously. Our lack of closer co- 
operation is certainly one of the factors responsible 
for an unevangelized America, No one congrega- 
tion can evangelize any one of our metropolitan 
centers. No denomination by itself can evangelize 
America. But there is great hope that the task can 
and will be accomplished when the many com- 
munions catch step in a common program and move 
forward together to make America Christian. 

In the recent words of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—“In days when Christianity itself in its funda- 
mental principles is unchallenged, it may seem 
natural to lay most emphasis on the points which 
distinguish one communion from another. But in 


days like these, when the basic principles of Chris- 
tianity are widely challenged and in many quarters 
expressly repudiated, the primary need is for clear 
and united testimony to Christianity itself... Our 
differences remain; we shall not pretend that they 
are already resolved into unity. But we take our 
stand on the common faith of Christendom, faith 
in God, Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier; and so 
standing together we invite men to share that faith 
and call on all to conform their lives to the prin- 
ciples derived from it.” 


Unfailing Resources 


Who is sufficient for these things? We cannot 
hope to engage in this larger evangelism relying 
upon sheer human strength, however ingenious and 
skillful. We go forth in response to our Lord’s 
Great Commission, and in the full confidence that 
God alone can and will give the increase if we 
acquit ourselves as His faithful ambassadors. The 
eternal purpose of God in Christ cannot fail, In Him 
is our boldness, our power, and our hope. Firm in 
our faith in His unfailing promise and in His avail- 
able resources, we undertake this high task in prayer 
and expectancy, humbly trusting in the power of 
His Word and Spirit. 





Suggestions for Special Prayer 


“Time spent in prayer will yield more than that 
given to work, Prayer opens the way for God 
Himself to do His work in us and through us.” 


“Urgent Call to Concerted Church-Wide Prayer” 


Let us include in our daily praying the following 
petitions— 
For ali men and women in service and for the 
rulers of the nations. 
For those in authority; for our men and women 
in service; for chaplains; for doctors and nurses; 
for the wounded and distressed; for the homes 
from which they have gone; and for all their 
loved ones. 
For the Liberation of the one billion of our 
fellow-humans who are in physical and mental 
bondage. 
For persecuted Christians and Jews; for the 
people of Europe facing starvation and dis- 
ease; and for all who suffer from the horrors 
of war. 
For the work of the Lord at home and abroad. 
Giving thanks for the safety of our missionaries, 
and praying for our Church to meet her oppor- 
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tunity; for wisdom and strength to enter new 
fields; for our missionaries; for the native Chris- 
tians; and for the large number of enquirers in 
every field. 
For a great revival in our own Church and a 
turning to God throughout our nation and the 
whole world. 
“If my people, which are called by my name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek my 
face, and turn from their wicked ways; then 
will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their 
sin, and will heal their land.” If Chronicles 7: 14. 


This Call to Prayer was born in the heart of Dr. 
P. Frank Price, a missionary to China, and a former 
Moderator of our General Assembly. It is being 
sounded forth throughout the Church, and men, 
women, and young people are urged to bear these 
four definite petitions upon their hearts and daily 
carry them to the throne of grace. The call as 
presented above is available in card form from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Atlanta, Georgia, 
that it may be kept in our Bibles or on our mirrors, 
or other place of prominence to remind us of the 
need for our prayers. 
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they will be interested in the Church. If those who 
are already church members are to be conserved to 
the Church they must be followed up speedily. 

Third: There is the summons that comes from 
the present state of the nation and of the world. 
There is a menacing relaxation of moral standards 
and a vast confusion as to the true ends of our 
existence. A new spirit in our social order is impera- 
tive. Many of the patterns of our economic, inter- 
racial, and political relationships fall shamefully 
below standards which Christians can approve. We 
must proclaim more convincingly the lordship of 
Christ over the total life of men. 

If there is to be a better society, men and women 
in far greater numbers must “repent and believe 
the gospel.” Otherwise there will be no adequate 
resources either to create or to maintain the new 
world order that we seek. We shall have no better 
society without better men. We shall solve none of 
our basic social problems merely by ingenious 
schemes of external reorganization that do not get 
down to the root difficulties in the human heart. 
Man himself is the chief problem: he needs to be- 
come ‘“‘a new creature” in Jesus Christ. 


The Larger Evangelism 


A larger evangelism is definitely needed. Many 
of the techniques and programs used during the 
past are inadequate for the present. 

First: The larger evangelism should include a 
stronger emphasis upon childhood and _ youth. 
Evangelism should begin in the home. The family 
is the community in which God most easily finds 
entrance into human life. The personal approach of 
parents to children is still the most potent way in 
which children are reached for Jesus Christ. 

Youth is a time for decision. About seventy-five 
per cent of Protestant church members in America 
joined the church before they were twenty-one. 
But over fifteen millions of our school-age children 
are today receiving no religious training. 

The Sunday school is still the church’s major 
educational and evangelistic agency. Its teachers can 
exercise a powerful influence for the winning of 
children and youth to the Christian faith and the 
Christian life. Much teaching is now done with little 
or no evangelistic zeal or purpose. For a youth to 
pass from the Sunday school without being chal- 
lenged to commit his life to Christ is a tragedy. 

The pastor’s responsibility for children and youth 
is crucial. Through guidance and supervision he 
can do much to maintain an evangelistic atmos- 
phere in all departments of the Sunday school. 
Through catechetical or pastor’s classes he can help 
to prepare young people for church membership. 
But his responsibility does not end here; he should 
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help them to understand the further disciplines of 
the Christian life, including the training in worship 
and the cultivation of responsibility for the char- 
acter of our social life. 

Second: The larger evangelism should include a 
greater participation by laymen. Most of those who 
are attending the services of the church are already 
members of it. How the vast multitude of the un- 
churched can be reached is one of the hardest prob- 
lems to solve. The practice of genuine friendliness, 
accompanied by simple Christian testimony, on the 

art of individual church members often opens 
doors. The kindly heart and the helping hand are 
needed today, in wartime, more than ever. People 
are hungry for friendship. 

Most churches are not selecting and training their 
laymen for personal evangelism. This partly ac- 
counts for the meager evangelistic results in many 
congregations, Laymen can win others to Christ 
and the Church. They await leadership, training, 
and assignments of responsibility. Every congrega- 
tion should have a group of men and women who 
go out into the community under the direction of 
the minister to interview others, with a view to 
bringing them within the influence of the Church 
and securing Christian commitment. 

Third: The larger evangelism should include 
much more evangelistic preaching. The preacher 
must begin with himself. He is the herald of a 
passion but he cannot be the herald of a passion 
he does not feel. The seeking note, which is char- 
acteristic of the gospel, is often absent. The note 
of urgency is needed. Men need to be confronted 
with the claims of the gospel and asked to make 
a decision. Preaching for a verdict is being gravely 
minimized in the contemporary pulpit. 

Fourth: The larger evangelism should include the 
holding of preaching missions or evangelistic meet- 
ings. Special seasons of evangelism are still effective; 
they do much to revive nominal church members. 
They strengthen the congregation numerically and 
spiritually. They produce a quickening of the moral 
life within the community. 

The interdenominational missions that have been 
held during the past seven years in cities, on college 
campuses, and in army camps, have demonstrated 
a new technique in evangelism. A group of speak- 
ers, selected in such a way as to supplement one 
another, can take the Christian message to almost 
every group in the community. By this plan truth 
comes, not through one voice only but through a 
number of voices, each giving its own special 
emphasis, but all uniting on the central verities of 
the gospel. 

Fifth: The larger evangelism should include 
greater attention to the assimilation of the new 
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members into the fellowship of the Church. Many 
are lost annually due to the absence of an adequate 
follow-up plan for nurture and training. Such a 

Jan should include teaching concerning the meth- 
ods of growth in Christian living, the social respon- 
sibilities of Christians, the world program of the 
Church and the meaning of the ecumenical fellow- 
ship of the Church. 

Sixth: The larger evangelism should include 
united efforts of the churches in evangelistic work. 
Our Lord’s prayer, “That they may all be one... 
that the world may believe that thou didst send me,” 
must be taken more seriously. Our lack of closer co- 
operation is certainly one of the factors responsible 
for an unevangelized America, No one congrega- 
tion can evangelize any one of our metropolitan 
centers. No denomination by itself can evangelize 
America. But there is great hope that the task can 
and will be accomplished when the many com- 
munions catch step in a common program and move 
forward together to make America Christian. 

In the recent words of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—“In days when Christianity itself in its funda- 
mental principles is unchallenged, it may seem 
natural to lay most emphasis on the points which 
distinguish one communion from another. But in 


days like these, when the basic principles of Chris- 
tianity are widely challenged and in many quarters 
expressly repudiated, the primary need is for clear 
and united testimony to Christianity itself... Our 
differences remain; we shall not pretend that they 
are already resolved into unity. But we take our 
stand on the common faith of Christendom, faith 
in God, Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier; and so 
standing together we invite men to share that faith 
and call on all to conform their lives to the prin- 
ciples derived from it.” 


Unfailing Resources 


Who is sufficient for these things? We cannot 
hope to engage in this larger evangelism relying 
upon sheer human strength, however ingenious and 
skillful. We go forth in response to our Lord’s 
Great Commission, and in the full confidence that 
God alone can and will give the increase if we 
acquit ourselves as His faithful ambassadors. The 
eternal purpose of God in Christ cannot fail. In Him 
is our boldness, our power, and our hope. Firm in 
our faith in His unfailing promise and in His avail- 
able resources, we undertake this high task in prayer 
and expectancy, humbly trusting in the power of 
His Word and Spirit. 





Suggestions for Special Prayer 


“Time spent in prayer will yield more than that 
given to work, Prayer opens the way for God 
Himself to do His work in us and through us.” 


“Urgent Call to Concerted Church-Wide Prayer” 


Let us include in our daily praying the following 
petitions— 
For all men and women in service and for the 
rulers of the nations. 
For those in authority; for our men and women 
in service; for chaplains; for doctors and nurses; 
for the wounded and distressed; for the homes 
from which they have gone; and for all their 
loved ones. 
For the Liberation of the one billion of our 
fellow-humans who are in physical and mental 
bondage. f 
For persecuted Christians and Jews; for the 
people of Europe facing starvation and dis- 
ease; and for all who suffer from the horrors 
of war. 
For the work of the Lord at home and abroad. 
Giving thanks for the safety of our missionaries, 
and praying for our Church to meet her oppor- 
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tunity; for wisdom and strength to enter new 
fields; for our missionaries; for the native Chris- 
tians; and for the large number of enquirers in 
every field. 
For a great revival in our own Church and a 
turning to God throughout our nation and the 
whole world. 
“If my people, which are called by my name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek my 
face, and turn from their wicked ways; then 
will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their 
sin, and will heal their land.” II Chronicles 7: 14. 


This Call to Prayer was born in the heart of Dr. 
P. Frank Price, a missionary to China, and a former 
Moderator of our General Assembly. It is being 
sounded forth throughout the Church, and men, 
women, and young people are urged to bear these 
four definite petitions upon their hearts and daily 
carry them to the throne of grace. The call as 
presented above is available in card form from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Atlanta, Georgia, 
that it may be kept in our Bibles or on our mirrors, 
or other place of prominence to remind us of the 
need for our prayers. 
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My World 


By MARGARET W. TAYLOR* 


Begins in the Home 


Questions for July Circle Program: 


In the light of changing world conditions, how is 
the world outreach of our home life more impor- 
tant than before? 

What opportunities for world outreach are avail- 
able to the average home today? 

What warrant for the provision for a world out- 
reach in our home life have we in the Bible? 
What is responsible often for a narrow scope in 

home and community life? 

What does the story of the Polish woman illustrate? 

What values can come to our families through con- 
tact with nationals or missionaries temporarily in 
this country? Illustrate with the story of the 
Brazilian dinner. 





EVERYONE IS CONSCIOUS OF THE CHANGES THAT IN 
this upset day are greatly influencing our homes. 
War relief work claims many hours of mother’s 
time, and few indeed are the families that have not 
said good-by either to father, a son or a daughter. 
In addition, teeming multitudes are moving into our 
nation’s industrial centers where home life must be 
remade. Thousands of people are living in tem- 
porary quarters and in trailer camps. Home and 
family life are here inevitably undergoing rapid and 
radical changes. 

Our boys and girls have gone to all parts of the 
world. Some of us are beginning to see how little 
we know of these remote places that suddenly seem 
so much nearer since Telenes is there. The daily 
papers and the radio bring us news from places 
which, as a current Broadway play puts it, “no one 
but the missionaries ever heard of before.” 

It is perfectly evident then that today more than 
ever before our homes are intimately related to the 
whole world. Yes, “my world begins in the home.” 
The interest of our home life reaches out to every 
part of the globe, But perhaps the point we must 
emphasize here is that it only Breins there. The 
effect of the outreach depends on the conception 
of life which is formed in the home. 


*Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor is a member of the Educational Staff of the 
Foreign Missions Committee. 
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In a current book the author refers to a character 
named Edith as being one who was bounded on 
the north, east, south, and west by Edith; not in- 
terested iz others, she was uninteresting to others 
and a bore even to herself. Some homes have been 
like Edith, bounded on the north, east, south, and 
west by themselves. Selfishness and prejudices have 
shut the family in and world brotherhood out and 
our homes have not always been the right kind of 
environment for children who are so soon to be- 
come, with or without their consent, world citi- 
zens. Even if we would, we cannot choose a narrow 
scope for our lives today. 

In contrast to the Edith type of home there is 
this worthy description which Christians from all 
over the world wrote down at Madras as one char- 
acteristic of a Christian home: 

“A place of vision where widening social and 
world horizons open out before each member of 
the family, its guests, and those who serve within 
it, so that the home becomes a Christian leaven 
in the community” and, we might add, in the 
world. 

To build such a home will require imagination 
and effort. It will not be easy to achieve, but it can 
be done if we have the vision and desire to do so, 
for countless opportunities present themselves for 
touching the world through Christian literature, 
books, pictures, maps, radio, music, and especially 
through people who have lived or visited in other 
lands. Those of us who are privileged still to main- 
tain even a semblance of a home should seize such 
Opportunities at all times. 

We must never forget that from the first our 
religion has concerned itself with the whole world. 
Our Bible reminds us constantly that God our 
Creator is God “of all the nations.” He revealed 
Himself to one nation for the blessing of them all. 
The testimony of those who lived in Jesus’ day, 
Samaritans as well as Jews, was that He was Saviour 
of the world. Paul told the Athenians that God hath 
made of one blood all the nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and that His gospel 
was for the whole world. How natural it is for 
children to grow into a world consciousness when 
father or mother reads aloud each day from the 
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Bible, interpreting and explaining when necessary. 
Is not here a new incentive for what we have 
through the years called the family altar? And are 
we not doing our children a great injustice when 
we deprive them of this natural means of learning 
God’s program for the world and our place in it? 
When, too, the servant in the home is invited to 
share in this reading, the right attitude for the day’s 
work and relationship is set. 

The present crisis is now forcing us into a world 
concern which is characteristic of a real and vital 
Christianity, but which too often our narrow 

rovincialism has avoided. 

Let us look around in our homes, Is there any- 
thing in them to remind us of a world outreach? 
Does our home environment reveal our commit- 
ment to this essential element of our faith? We 
little realize, for instance, the silent influence of a 
map of the world available to all the family, better 
still spread on the wall in a room where family 
conversation may identify many lands and many 
people. Happy 1s the family that finds time and 
makes opportunities for widening horizons. Today, 
if we would only help our children learn where 
the news is as well as what the news is, we would 
be taking advantage of a splendid opportunity right 
at our fingertips for training world citizens. Why 
not have a map or a globe in the breakfast room 
or dining room, or some other place where the 
family regularly assembles? The news of the day 
and the world itself often “come to life” when we 
can see our way around with the help of a globe 
or a map. 

Pictures, curios, souvenirs, and the stories back 
of them introduce us to people and lands we may 
never have a chance to visit. A good encyclopedia, 
especially a simplified one for children, is almost 
indispensable for well-rounded development. Maga- 
zines and books bought or borrowed from a library 
take us in imagination to strange lands and strange 
people, strange only because unknown to us. In 
this, as in other things, the Christian home must act 
as interpreter. Books for all ages recommended each 
year for mission reading and study, such as those 
published by the Missionary Education Movement, 
provide a wealth of material to help us at this point. 
We now speak of a World Court, world citizen- 
ship, world peace. Paralleling this, and actually 
largely responsible for such world concepts, is the 
world Christian community, today a reality. Let 
us be realistic. To ignore this world Christian fel- 
lowship is to ignore one of the greatest factors in 
the world scene. We can hardly afford to let our 
children grow into adulthood unmindful of the 
world-wide fellowship of which Christians today 
are a part, or of the responsibility Christians in all 
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parts of the world bear for non-Christians wherever 
they live. Mission books, such as those mentioned 
above, bring us face to face with the reality of the 
ongoing world Christian community. We cannot 
envision world peace apart from allegiance to the 
Prince of Peace, or as separate from the work the 
ambassadors of the gospel have been doing who 
have been instrumental in establishing the world- 
wide Christian church and who have been building 
that “reservoir of good will” for democracy to 
which Wendell Willkie called attention. 

Every home has a story hour for little children. 
Why should not stories of real life in other lands 
be made as fascinating as “Jack and the Bean Stalk,” 
“Tarzan,” or the “Superman”? 

Music and the radio can play a vital part in 
widening our horizons in the home. Recently, in 
connection with our Government’s Good Neighbor 
Policy, special’ Latin American broadcasts have 
brought Latin*America right into our very homes, 
and have taken North America into Latin American 
homes. It would be difficult, too, to estimate the 
value for lasting friendship between China and 
America of Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s broadcasts 
during her visit to America. Through Madame 
Chiang’s voice and message we have heard China 
speak, and China will never seem so strange again. 
In many homes such an occasion has been made a 
fitting time to learn more about that land of ancient 
culture and of its present Christian democratic 
leadership. 

A better opportunity still for touching the world 
is to bring right into the home as guests people of 
other lands, nationals, or perhaps missionaries, who 
can help us interpret the land of their birth or 
adoption. Children, we know, especially small chil- 
dren, love to “have company.” Children’s minds 
and hearts expand as they listen to guests in the 
home talk of experiences in other lands. For older 
boys and girls as well as for small children nothing 
can compare with knowing personally at least one 
Christian of another land or race. 

Some one wrote recently of the young school 
girl who, coming into the living room of her home 
one afternoon right after school, entirely uncon- 
scious of being overheard or watched, walked to 
the mantle and looking at a picture there of Kagawa, 
said, “Well, I guess my teacher doesn’t know you 
or she wouldn’t have said what she did today about 
the whole Japanese race.” One Christian contact in 
the home is often enough to fortify us against blind 
prejudice without. 

Two other illustrations showing the need and 
opportunity for widening horizons may be given: 

Into a small town a stranger from Europe had 
come. She was foreign, and that had been enough 
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for the provincial society of the town; they spoke 
of her as the “Polac,” but no one knew much about 
her, for none had been to call. A Christian visitor 
in the town inquired as to who lived in the cottage 
on the hill and was told, “That is the Polac’s house.” 

“What’s she like?” the visitor asked. 

No one knew, of course, since no one had been 
to see her. When the visitor announced that she 
would like to meet her, the group seemed surprised. 
“She is a foreigner and she probably doesn’t speak 
much English,” they suggested. The visitor then 
pointed out that this would be all the more reason 
for calling on her. She might need something and 
wouldn’t know how to get it. 

The visitor spent a very profitable afternoon, 
for the “Polac” proved to be a charming cultured 
woman. She owned the only grand piano in the 
neighborhood, was a close relative of Padarewski, 
and spoke several languages. She could have been 
providing much pleasure for the community during 
her residence there. 

Prejudice had walled in the little community 
from contact with “foreigners,” but think what it 
had also walled out! 

#& *K 5 

A group of nine Brazilian young people, through 
the Exchange Student plan, were studying in a 
university in one of our southern cities. Naturally 
they found the food in cafeterias and dormitory 
halls strange to them and often unappetizing. How 
they longed for a real Brazilian dinner! There was, 
of course, no Brazilian restaurant, and there was no 
place at school accessible to them adequate for their 
need in preparing such a dinner. 

So a home in the community opened its doors. 
The mother and father wanted their children to 
have the fun of seeing another land “in miniature,” 
so a scheme was worked out which was mutually 
helpful and enjoyable. One of the Brazilian girls 
was approached and asked if she thought the group 
would like to go out to that home, have the run 
of the house, the use of the kitchen, and prepare 





and serve dinner to the entire Brazilian group—and 
the family as well. The mother suggested that she 
would prepare a salad, dessert, and coffee, if the 
main part of the dinner would be prepared Brazilian 
style by the girls in the group. The idea was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

A list of groceries was made out and the mother 
took the Brazilian girl with her to be sure she bought 
everything the group needed. At four pP. Mm. the 
Brazilian girls ‘ ‘took over” the kitchen; and at six- 
thirty, when the boys of the group arrived, all was 
ready. One of the girls and her husband acted as 
hostess and host, and a delightful evening resulted. 
A victrola, with Brazilian records, brought by the 
group, Brazilian folk songs and popular music sung 
by the group, with the “hostess” at the piano and 
freedom to speak one’s native tongue to the heart’s 
content, following the dinner, made the ev ening a 
success for the Brazilians. An opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with Brazilians and to see America 
through their eyes was an added attraction for the 
American family furnishing the home for the oc- 

casion, Seeds of world Christian brotherhood were 
sown in the lives of children and adults alike. 
a oo * 

Yes, our homes can and should be more than 
havens of rest. They must be windows through 
which we can see the world, a place where horizons 
are widened, a practice school for Christian world 
citizenship, a leaven in the community. During 
these war days the structure and the routine of 
home life may change, rationing may limit our 
resources, but the real basis of home life is not in 
these things. Christ, whom we serve and whom 
we would put at the very center of our homes, has 
a world concern. We must share His concern. Let 
us make our homes worthy of our sons and daugh- 
ters who are risking their lives to preserve them. 

Yes, my world begins i in my home. I must see that 
what begins there is characterized by world interest 
and concern which reaches out redemptive arms 
through the community to the whole world. 


(Circle Program Article for July) 
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Rev. John Wallace Moore, D. D. 


By 


THERE IS NO TIME IN MY MEMORY WHEN | DID NOT 
know Dr. Moore, “Uncle John” to me. And, along 
with all the many children who have loved him 
throughout his life, there was nothing I enjoyed 
more than romping with him when he came to see 
us, or our family visited his. I know I enjoyed the 
playi ing, but I remember more vividly talking seri- 
ously with him and hearing his answers to my ques- 
tions about God. I shall never forget the great peace 
in my heart one starry night as we walked and he 
explained what predestinations means, nor the assur- 
ance he imparted when I was received into the 
church a few years later. There was a quality there, 
that stayed with him throughout his life, of deep 
faith that somehow escaped the doubts that often 
trouble many people. 

There was strength in him, and deep love and 
fidelity. I always knew that I could go to him at 
any time and ‘under any circumstances, and that 
all he had was mine for the asking if I needed it. 
His loyalty to friends was unchanging. 

His work in Japan was noteworthy for his un- 
flagging zeal in taking the gospel to children wher- 
ever they could be reached, and for his concern that 
the truth be preached and that any sort of compro- 
mise with idolatry or any error “be avoided at all 
costs. 

His family life bore the marks of his faith and 
confidence in God. I think I have never known any- 
one with such absolute trust in God’s covenant with 
His people on behalf of their children. It was a 
wonderful experience to see him as he baptized a 
child. He knew that his own children are all chil- 
dren of the Saviour King, and he saw his faith 
honored in them as few fathers have been privileged 
to do. All of them were together with him and 

“Aunt Kate” at the end of last summer, many of 
them with their families, and a joyful hilarious re- 
union it was. It was my privilege to be there with 





*Rev. W. A. McIlwaine, D.D., was an educational and evan- 
gelistic missionary of our Church in Japan, He was located at Kobe 
station, 
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— An Appreciation 


W. A. McILWAINE* 


my wife and two of my brothers over one night, 
and we “belonged” just as much as anyone there. 

John Wallace Moore was born on May 18, 1866, 
in the Hopewell Church community, near. Hunters- 
ville, N. C., the son of John Wilson and Margaret 
Gibbon Moore, and became one of several to go as 
foreign missionaries from that church. He was a 
graduate of Davidson College and Princeton Semi- 
nary, and went to Japan as a missionary in 1890, 
going first to Kochi station. His wife, Mary Ellie 
Reid, died three years later, leaving one child. In 
1895 he married Miss Kate Thompson Boude of 
the Japan Mission. In 1898 they opened a new sta- 
tion at Susaki and occupied it alone for many years. 
In 1922 they were located in Takamatsu, where 
they labored until their retirement in 1936, and lived 
for two years after retirement. Returning to 
America, they made their home for two years with 
their son, James, pastor of the Mt. Washington 
Church, Maryland, and after that at Safety Harbor, 
Florida. During his years of retirement Dr. Moore 
suffered from trouble with his heart, death coming 
from this cause on March 19, at the hospital in 
Clearwater, Florida. His body was laid to rest at 
Hopewell Church on March 21. 

He is survived by his wife and five sons and three 
daughters: John, superintendent of schools, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Boude, a missionary to Japan 
from the Reformed Church of America; Lardner, 
a missionary of our Church to Japan; Wallace, in 
educational work in California (the three last named 
now have commissions in the army, and the first was 
a captain in the last war); James, now a chaplain 
with the 175th Infantry in England; Eleanor, teach- 
ing in Washington, D. C.; Catherine, of Maspeth, 
N. Y., where her husband, Rev. R. A. Curnow, of 
the U. S. A. Church, is pastor; and Bertha, a nurse 
with the Army. Also there are his children in the 
gospel in Japan and America. 

“The promise is unto you, and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call.” 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief — 


Tue ComMMiItTTrEe oF CuristTIAN EpUCATION AND 
Ministerial Relief has always interpreted its mission 
as that of codperating with the other agencies and 
organizations of the Church. With this ideal before 
us during the year 1942-43, we have had thorough 
coéperation with the workers, institutions, students, 
ministers, missionaries, synods, presbyteries, and 
churches, It has been a joy to help in editorial work, 
leaflet literature, vocational and educational guid- 
ance, financial assistance to students, placement, and 
relief and pensions to ministers’ homes. 

1. The number of candidates for the Ministry 
aided during the year was 141; 3 men and 1 woman, 
candidates for medical service, were also aided, as 
were 8 women preparing for special service. Com- 
pared with the year 1941-42, forty-seven fewer 
were aided, Eighty-five candidates of our Church 
are now in the armed service of our Nation. 

2. The number borrowing from the Student Loan 
Fund was 64, of whom 33 were women and 31 men. 
This represents a decrease of 19 students as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

3. The University-Student Work—of which Rev. 
Joseph M. Garrison is Director—is making gratify- 
ing progress through the “Joint Committee on 
Student Work,” formed by this Committee and the 
Executive Committee of Religious Education. This 
Executive Committee has sponsored the annual con- 
ference of workers at student centers, and has co- 
operated in the student centers at Boston and at 
Annapolis, 

4. There are now 528 homes on the Roll of 
Ministerial Relief—a decrease of 20 homes, and an 
increase of $5,153 in the amount remitted. Prior 
to the erection of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, you 
remember, the number of homes constantly and 
rapidly increased; but now a decrease is apparent. 

5. The “Joy Gift” in December spreads joy all 
around. The administrators of this Fund were filled 
with joy when, at the close of the year, it was 
found we could again send double the amount of 
the usual appropriation for the month, as we had 
also done in January of this year. 


A Brief Summary 


6. The Ministers’ Annuity Fund has had three 
years of happy, encouraging, and efficient experi- 
ence. The Board of Managers secured a firm of 
leading actuaries to make a careful and independent 
survey of the plan and its present condition; their 
report was complete and wonderfully encouraging. 
Since April 1, 1940, age pensions have been granted 
to 168 ministers (of whom twenty-nine have died 
and one returned to active service), disability pen- 
sions to 18 (one has since died), to 60 widows (two 
have died), and to 21 orphans (three have attained 
the age of 18). 


7. The Employees’ Annuity Fund, for unordained 
workers of our Church, was opened on September 
1, 1942. Each member pays 4° of salary received, 
and the church or other employing agency 4° of 
salary paid. There are many indications that the non- 
ordained employees of the churches and social 
agencies will soon be included under the Social 
Security Act. 


8. The Committee is glad to report that receipts 
from all sources for Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief for the year amounted to $267,295—a 
total increase of $34,650 over the receipts of the 
preceding year. 


g. There is need today for an increase in the 
number of candidates for the ministry who have 
the gifts needed for this high office. We call on 
presbyteries, churches, and members to pray, and 
to send to this office names of choice boys; letters 
and suitable literature will then be sent to each. 


10. The Christian Education Movement has 
brought the Colleges, Junior Colleges, and Theologi- 
cal Seminaries into helpful codperation. Its work is 
not completed, and the synods which control these 
institutions are now carefully studying the Report 
of the Survey, which gives facts, interpretations, 
and recommendations about the work of Christian 
Education. Helpful literature has been distributed; 
and in many cases the Synod’s Committee on the 
Christian Education Movement has been active and 
efficient. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—May 1, 1942. _. 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—May 1, 1943. 


Decrease for one month 
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Re Be $9,819.71 
err 6,363.34 


eres $3,456.37 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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The Present Need of the Church College 


Tue CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE HAS, THROUGH ITS 
program of religious instruction and by developing 
and sponsoring a Christian atmosphere, an oppor- 
tunity to make a distinctive contribution to Amer- 
ican life. Formal instruction in religion is not 
practicable in most publicly supported institutions, 
et religion has a contribution to make to our lives 
and to the life of our country. It is an element 
essential to the growth and development of the 
highest type of a democracy. 

It is highly desirable to preserve a place in the 
scheme of higher education in the United States for 
the privately controlled institution, Our country’s 
experience has shown that marked gains accrue 
from the plan by which places have been made for 
both the publicly and the privately controlled in- 
stitutions of learning in our scheme of higher educa- 
tion. It cannot be said that one form is always in 
every respect better than the other, as that is not 
true. The two forms, developing side by side, have 
complemented and stimulated each other. As a con- 
sequence we have a more varied and a richer pro- 
gram of higher education than would have been the 
case if we had depended on either type alone. 

These are unusual times on which we have come. 
The product of our colleges and seminaries is sorely 
needed, These institutions are seeking to prepare 


people of broad culture, trained intelligence, and 
dependable Christian character, which the times 
demand. Our colleges and seminaries are chiefly 
concerned in preparing those who will serve the 
home, the church, the school, the state, the nation 
and the world. Many of them cannot possibly do 
this in an effective way unless the Church awakes 
and gives them the proper support. 

The Church is not giving to its colleges and 
seminaries the financial aid that they must have if 
they are to be expected to keep pace with the de- 
velopments in higher education, There are instances 
in which it might truthfully be said that the Church 
has been niggardly in dealing with these institu- 
tions, and that the weakness of the present position 
of some of them is due to the lack of support from 
the Church. 

It is not enough for the ministers and the heads 
of the colleges and seminaries to be interested in 
and devoted to the welfare of the Church’s work 
in higher education. The whole membership of the 
Church should be more fully informed concerning 
the larger issues faced by the colleges and semi- 
naries, in order that it may give more wisely to 
their support. 

(From Report of Survey of the Colleges and 
Seminaries of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 1942) 





Multiplying My Dollar Through the College 


THE MULTIPLYING POWER OF EDUCATION HAS OFTEN 
been observed. W. H. Marquess once wrote: “The 
marvelous increase of a man’s power by reason of 
his education is another reason for taking measures 
to see that the power so increased will be used for 
good. Charles Simeon saw a collegian crossing the 
quadrangle of an English university and said, “There 
go six hundred men.’ ” 

Corollary to the principle of the multiplying 
power of education is that of the multiplying power 
of gifts to education. A committee appointed by the 
British Parliament reported, after nineteen years’ 
study: “Of all objects of charity, the highest educa- 
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tion has proven wisest, best, and most effective of 
all, because, in improving higher education, all other 
good causes are most effectively aided.” W. F. King 
has said: “Properly to plant and nourish a Christian 
college is one of the highest privileges of Christian 
men and women. There is no soil so productive as 
mind, and no seed so fruitful as ideas. He who 
wishes to do the greatest possible good, and for the 
longest possible time, should nourish the fountains 
of learning, and help thirsting youth to the water. 
Beating hearts are better than granite monuments.” 

“To live in mankind is far more than to live 
in a name.” 
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MONTREAT 1943 


THOUGH WE DO NOT KNOW WHAT THE CONDITIONS 
will be by summertime, we are going ahead with 
our plans for the Conferences as usual, with the 
following outline: The first Conference is that of 
the Committee on Ministerial Relief and Christian 
Education—July 1-6. Also there will be in session 
The Presbyterian Educational Association of the 
South, and the Assembly’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. 

Then comes the Auxiliary Training School, July 
7-14, with all classes that are usually held for the 
promotion of all branches of Woman’s Work. 

Then comes the meeting of the Directors of Re- 
ligious Education, July 16-19. 

The Leadership Education Conference follows, 
July 20-29, with the Superintendents’ Conference 
paralleling this for three days. 


The Young People’s Leadership School is next, 
July 29-August 5. 

The Home Missions Conference is August 8-11, 
while the Foreign Missions Conference is dated 
August 12-18. 

The Bible Conference comes August 19-29, with 
Dr. R. E. Speer, Dr. W. Sherman Skinner, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Clarence E. Macartney of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, as speakers. Dr. H. W. Mack 
of the Training School, and Dr. F. Crossley Morgan 
of Concord, N. C., are the two Bible Hour teachers 
for this conference. 

The Ministers’ Forum will run August 23-27. 

Prof. James R. Sydnor will have charge of the 
music for the month of July. 

(Signed) J. W. Catpwett. 





Massanetta Springs Conferences 


THE DATES OF THE CONFERENCES TO BE HELD THIS 
summer at Massanetta Springs, famous Bible Con- 
ference center four miles east of Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, are as follows: 

Dr. Wm. E. Hudson, conference manager, stated 
that at least ten organizations, and possibly eleven, 
are busy planning the programs and securing speak- 
ers for the various assemblies. The conferences will 
begin not later than June 14, and close on August 22. 

In discussing the 1943 season, Dr. Hudson said 
that never in the history of the country has the 
Church faced such an imperative responsibility. He 
cited the fact that conservative authorities state 
there is a new tidal wave of juvenile delinquency 
sweeping the country, and a disintegration of the 
home caused by employment of mothers in war 
industries. J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, foresees a crime wave of 
serious dimensions. 

Said Dr. Hudson, “Massanetta, with its world 
famous religious speakers and leaders is trying to 
play a worthy part in saving the nation from moral 
disaster and helping to maintain the morale of our 
people in time of war.” 

While the program of the Bible Conference, the 
climax of the season, is not complete, a number of 
outstanding speakers have already been secured: 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, beloved senior Bishop 
of the Methodist denomination; Dr, Frank Mead, 
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noted author and Editor, of The Christian Herald; 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore, one of the most popular 

Bishops of the Methodist Church; Dr. Robert E. 

Speer, world-famous religious leader, Dr. Roy 

Smith, Editor of The Christian Advocate; Dr. W. 

Taliaferro Thompson, Professor in Union Theologi- 

cal Seminary, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Clovis G. 

Chappell, famous author, lecturer, and pastor Meth- 

odist Church, Jackson, Mississippi; Dr. Theodore S. 

Adams, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Rich- 

mond; possibly Dr. Walter Judd, the famous 

missionary who is now a member of Congress; and 

many other outstanding religious leaders. 

The schedule of the Conferences is as follows: 

(All dates inclusive.) 

Virginia Music Camp—June 14-20. 

Pioneer Camp for Boys and Girls—June 21-27. 

Presbyterian Young People’s Conference—June 28- 
July 4. 

Baptist Training Union—July 5-11. 

Conference for Virginia Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture—July 12-15. 

Laymen’s Conference—July 16-18. 

Lutheran Church Workers Assembly—July 19-25. 

Woman’s Auxiliary Training School—July 26- 
August 1, 

Baptist Assembly—August 2-8. 

Bible Conference and School for Pastors 
9-22. 
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The Woman's Auxiliary 


Training School 
July 7-14, 1943 


BECAUSE THOSE WHO ARE ENGAGED IN “THE GREATEST 
business in the world,” that of extending the King- 
dom of God through His Church, must be especially 
diligent in that service today, the Program Com- 
mittee for the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School 
at Montreat has been led to go forward in planning 
for the week of July 7-14 an unusually fine pro- 
gram of study, inspiration, and Christian fellowship. 
Though attendance may necessarily be smaller than 
usual on account of difficulties and curtailment in 
civilian travel, it is the hope of those in charge of 
the program that the Auxiliary leaders responsible 
for the direction of Woman’s Work in synodical 
and presbyterial auxiliaries, will be able to come, 
and, where possible, local auxiliary leaders also. 
Credit classes in Bible, Missions, Methods, Parlia- 
mentary Law, and Personal Witnessing will again 
be offered, and, paralleling these classes, there will 
be a series of special classes including other phases 
of responsibilities of Christian women today. The 
theme, “The Christian Home,” will be majored in 
the afternoon, various aspects of this subject to be 
studied under the direction of Mrs. E. F. Horine 
and others who will assist in these conferences, 
The Platform Bible Hour will be under the leader- 
ship of Rev. George Manford Gutzke, D.D., pro- 
fessor at Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. Other 
teachers and speakers on the program are as follows: 
Miss Lucy Steele, Mrs. S. H. Askew, Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland, Mrs. Dan B. King, Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor, 
Dr. H. Wade DuBose, Dr. J. L. Fairly, Mrs. Narcissa 
T. Shawhan, Mrs. Ben Knox, Mrs. E. C. Heins, 
Jr., Miss Sallie Thrower, Mrs. S. L. Timmons, Miss 
Janie McCutchen, Miss Grace Wisner, Miss Annie 
Tait Jenkins, Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, Miss Bessie 
Lewis, Miss Jean Liston, Dr. D. T. Caldwell, Dr. 


Rev. George Man- 

ford Gutzke, D.D., 

leader of Platform 
Bible Hour 





Wallace M. Alston, Rev. A. V. Gibson, Mrs. E. R. 
Kellersberger, Miss Louise B. Miller, Miss Marion 
Wilcox, and other missionaries, 

At the annual meeting to be held on the evening 
of July 8, Miss Mary Quidor, Treasurer of the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, will announce the 
amount of the 1943 Birthday Offering designated 
for Christian Literature for our mission in Mexico. 

Mr. James R. Sydnor will again be in charge of 
the music during the school, and will lead a class for 
those who desire to study the subject “Music in 
Worship.” 

The program has been planned through prayer, 
and will be pervaded and undergirded with prayer. 
Continued use of the Prayer Room will be urged. 
Morning worship in Gaither Hall will help to set 
the atmosphere of prayer for the day, and the noon 
hour will be observed as a special time to pray to- 
gether for dear ones in the service of our country 
for the cause of establishing a righteous peace. 

The Program Committee for this school is com- 
posed of Mrs. R. F. Dunlap, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work; Mrs. E. C. Heins, Jr., 
Chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Committee; and 
Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s 
Work, who serves as Chairman. 

For reservations at Montreat write to Mr. A. R. 
Bauman, Montreat, N. C. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—May 1, 1942.................... $15,645.16 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—May 1, 1943.... 
Pada Ol OE PSE seh et, of $ 2,980.54 


Increase for one month.......... 


JUNE 1943 


Reereg she 18,625.70 
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Beginning Montreat Leader: 


Tuesday Evening 
July 20, 1943 


MORNING 
8:40-8:55 A.M. WORSHIP Haroip J. DUDLEY 
g:00-11:50 A.M. *Seminars 


Each person enrolled in a seminar will work with the group as a 
whole and in smaller sections, according to individual interests, In ad- 
dition to “business as usual” needs, opportunity will be given to do 
intensive work on pressing present-day issues such as Juvenile De- 
linquency, Church Work in War Industry Areas, the Church and a 
Just and Durable Peace, Church Activities in Wartime, and other in- 
terests suggested by members of the group. 


Tue Home anp CuurcH WorKING TOGETHER IN THE 
RELIGIous NURTURE OF CHILDREN. 
Leaders: Lewis J. Sherrill, Chairman; Atha S. Bowman, Annie Laurie 
Newton, Alex. R. Batchelor, James M. Carr. 


Youtu Work IN THE CHURCH. 
Leaders: Frank D. Getty, Chairman; W. Norman Cook, Nelle Mor- 
ton, Clarabel Williams, Robert M. McGehee, William M. Belk, 
Joseph M., Garrison. 


Tue Cuurcn’s Opportunity In ADULT EpucatIon. 
Leaders: Edward P. Westphal, Chairman; S. J. Patterson, Jr., John 
L. Fairly, R. L. Landis, W. B. Sullivan, H. Kerr Taylor. 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING WorLD ORDER. 
Leaders: Erwin L. Shaver, Chairman; Orene MclIlwain, Edward D. 
Grant, T. K. Currie, J.O. Mann. 


MiIsstonNARY OUTREACH THROUGH EXTENSION. 
Leaders: Mark A. Dawber, Chairman; H. W. McLaughlin, LeRoy 
P. Burney, Sallie M. Thrower. 


g:00-10:20 A.M. Standard Leadership Courses 

My Curistian Bewiers (111b) Basic beliefs in our religion and the re- 
lation of great Christian doctrines to daily living. (Text: “Great Chris- 
tian Teachings.” Lewis. 50¢.)—R. T. L. Liston. 


Jesus anp His Teacuines (124b) The dynamic of Jesus’ teachings for 
personal and social living today. (Text: “The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus Christ.” Stewart. 75¢.)—Joun N. Tuomas. 


10: 30-11:50 A.M, 

Tue Op TrestaMEnt: Its ContENT AND VALUES (121b) God's self- 
revelation to the Hebrew people, and its meaning for Christians today. 
(Text: “The Old Testament: Its Story and Religious Message.” Nevius. 
$1.25.) —R. T. L. Liston, 


Tue CuristiAN MessaGe ror Our Present-Day Wortp (112b) The 

Christian message and its social and economic implications. (Text: 

“The World Mission of the Christian Religion.” Barclay. $1.25.) 
—Joun N. THomas. 


12:00-12:50 P.M. BIBLE HOUR HoiMes Rotston 


*Two second series credits available. 
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“THE CHURCH AT wokK IN } 
The demands upon the Church arising oufof the pre: 
a large part in determining the program & the schoo 
to all leaders who seek greater effectiveneg in Christia 





AFTERNOON 


Individuals and groups will use ti afterno 
as an opportunity for rest, recreatifn, fellow 
and other group meetings. 


EVENING 
7:45-9:00 P.M. Evening Programs 


7 CAS AS OO. oS... se cs 
Opening Night of LeadershipBchool, 
Registration of those who dig not res 
ing program) 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 21.......... : 


Address by Forrest L. Knapp 
Informal Reception at Assenply Inn 





Each of the following panel discussiog will be 1 
nars so that the entire school may bag a “look 
several groups. 
Tuurspay, JULY 22 
*Panel Discussion, Lewis J. Sferrill, C 
“The Home and Church Working 
Nurture of Children” 


Fripay, JULY 23 
*Panel Discussion. Frank D. Getty, Cl 
“Youth Work in the Churgh” 


Monpay, JULY 26 
*Panel Discussion. E. P. Wes hal, C) 
“The Church’s Opportunity in Ac 


Tuespay, JULY 27 
*Panel Discussion. Erwin L.$ aver, C 
“Leadership Education fof a Chz 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 28 


*Panel Discussion. Mark A. D§wber, 
“Missionary Outreach Thrqugh EF: 


SUNDAY 


g:30 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A.M. Morning Worship...-.|..... 
7:45 P.M. Evening Worship ....:..... 





*Panel discussions held in Gaither Auditorium. 











H. CARMICHAEL, Dean 
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arising oul of the present world situation have had 
program ( i school. It is designed to be helpful 
ffectiveneg in Christian Service. 
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adership School Closing 


Thursday Noon 
July 29, 1943 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


Regarding the leadership school, Regarding hotel accommodations, 
write: write: 
Dr. Patrick H. CARMICHAEL Mr. A. R. BAUMAN 
Presbyterian Building Montreat, 
Richmond, Virginia North Carolina 


REGISTRATION FEE: $1.00 


Registration is required of all who attend classes. Those paying the registration 
fee of one dollar are guaranteed full privileges of the school, including member- 
ship in classes or seminars. Visitors will be admitted to groups having available 
seating space after regularly enrolled members are cared for. Nore: In the inter- 
est of efficiency the right is reserved to withdraw courses having an enrollment of 
“ess than ten persons, and to limit the enrollment in other courses to a maximum of 
lifty. Advance registrations will be given preference. 





REGISTRATION CARD 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


Beginning Friday Morning, July 23 
Closing Sunday Noon, July 25 


MR. FLOYD EADDY, Chairman 
MR. W. E. PRICE, Honorary Chairman 
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Photo by Tom Parker. Courtesy War Relocation Authority 


Jerome Relocation Center, Denson, Arkansas—A street scene on an uneventful afternoon in 
Block 7 


hat Is “A Japanese 


Relocation 


Center ¢ 


By MARJORIE E. MOORE* 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR IN DECEMBER, 1941, FOCUSED 
attention upon the presence of a large group of 
Japanese-Americans on the West coast. Those sus- 
pected of subversive activity were rounded up by 
the F.B.I. and placed in internment camps; the re- 
maining 110,000 men, women, and children were 
evacuated, first to hastily built assembly centers, 
later to camps constructed by army engineers on 
government lands in the far western states and in 
Arkansas. 

What is a Japanese Relocation Center? After a 
visit of two days at Rohwer, Arkansas, one of the 
two Centers in the Mississippi Delta, I have a 
superficial idea. I ate and slept and lived in the 
Center, visited freely among its residents, observed 
them at work and in school and in their “homes,” 
and talked with dozens of evacuées, both young 


*Marjorie E. Moore, Managing Editor The Commission, a Bap- 
tist world journal, Richmond, Virginia. 


and old, But the pass which the military guards at 
the gate acknowledge with a salute inevitably de- 
prived me of a complete sharing of the personal 
emotions and sentiments of those who must live 
behind barbed wire. 

Snoozing after supper on the train south, I was 
startled by a man’s voice: “Are you the lady going 
to that Jap camp?” To a mumbled assent, the 
speaker, dressed in khaki work clothes and boots, 
reached for my bag on the rack and proceeded 
toward the platform. Presently the flagman came 
through the car announcing the next stop. “Little 
Tokyo!” he sang out and the passengers all began 
gazing curiously out the windows. Lights spaced 
at precise intervals between long, low black build- 
ings silhouetted against the last bit of daylight on 
the western horizon indicated the vastness of the 
reservation. 


The wife of the director of community activities 
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and her high-school daughter met my train. As 
their guest I had accommodations in the nurses’ 
w ing of the Center hospital, with a real bed in a 

rivate room, a bathroom under the same roof, and 
steam heat. The regular barracks are furnished by 
cast iron stoves and army cots, with a central bath 
house and mess hall for each block of ten or twelve 
barracks, four units to a barrack. A family is housed 
in a single unit. 

During the next forty-eight hours, I went about 

as freely as the deep red mud of the Mississippi delta 
in winter would permit, to see for myself how fare 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry. Chiefly I 
learned two things: 

Americans of Japanese parentage are not coolies. 
Instead of a “Jap camp,” I found a city of American- 
born and American-educated young people, whose 
native tongue is English with an American accent, 
whose costume is typical of the clothes worn in my 
Carolina home town, whose mannerisms, slang, 
ideals, and dreams are devoutly American. The one 
third minority in the Relocation Centers are above 
fifty years of age, aliens who came to America 
before the Exclusion Act in 1924; they speak 
Japanese as a rule and find American ways some- 


what bewildering, but there is no evidence of pro- 
Japanese sympathy among them. 

In even the most crowded unit, I found clean- 
liness and order, and often personal touches which 
revealed artistic taste, refinement, and culture. Hand- 
carved plaques, gay artificial flowers, beautifully 
hand-made furniture, delicate arrangements of grass 
or leafing branch, a concerto from a record player, 
unframed pictures clipped from magazines—these 
were evidences of the racial love of the beauty in 
simple things as well as in the more elaborate and 
intricate. 

Cleanliness at Rohwer and Jerome, just thirty 
miles south, involves an everlasting fight with the 
mud in winter and the dust in summer. Mothers are 
constantly busy in the block laundries to keep their 
families’ clothes laundered. Although there are 
cinder paths and gravel roads, it is impossible to 
avoid walking in mud, and tracking the floors 
with it. 

Instead of illiterates, I found keenly intelligent 
young people, from preschool age to ‘college age, 
attending school. Caucasian teachers, serving in the 
Center on Civil Service appointment, reported the 
absence of discipline problems in the high school. 


Rohwer Relocation Center, McGehee, Arkansas—Changing classes at the temporary high-school 
quarters 


Photo by Tom Park 























“T’ve been teaching Latin and English in this state 
for twelve years,” one of them told me, “but this is 
the first time I have had real students. These kids 
want to learn and they study.” I met college grad- 
uates and undergraduates whose professional train- 
ing was interrupted by evacuation orders and who 
covet a chance to complete their work. It can 
probably be said of all the Centers, as it was of the 
“City of Exiles” in Arizona, there are more Phi Beta 
Kappa keys in that town of 10,000 population than 
in any normal city of the size in the United States. 

Democracy in action was my impression of the 
meeting of the Christian Young People’s Fellow- 
ship cabinet, and I found myself contrasting it with 
many a routine business meeting of church groups 
I know. One matter which was being considered 
seriously by various individuals of the group was, 
whether they should*seek jobs “outside,” or remain 
in the Center as long as the last evacuée was there, 
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Jerome Relocation Center, Denson, Arkansas—A typical interior of a barracks home 


to render what Christian service they might. Only 
those who have sensed the restlessness of a naturally 
energetic people can appreciate what self-sacrifice 
such a Christian decision would mean for the keen, 
alert, efficient Japanese-American young men and 
women who are leaders in the church at Rohwer. 

The second fact which I discovered is, evacuées 
are not enemies. Before war was declared, 5,000 of 
the Niseis (American-born Japanese) were drafted 
into the American armed forces; afterward, the 
California draft boards declined to accept even the 
A-1 draftees to fill their quotas. In January and 
February, 1943, the eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds 
in the Centers were all registered for the draft, and 
now the Army and Navy are again accepting the 
loyal young Americans of Japanese parentage to 
defend their country against its enemies, The sup- 
pressed eagerness with which the news was received 
in the Center was apparent to any stranger. The 
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inconsistency of fighting for the Four Freedoms 
currently being denied to their own parents, rela- 
tives, and friends is a situation which they are willing 
to overlook in a national crisis! 

There was little evidence of bitterness or “bad 
morale” in the Center I visited. Food, shelter, medi- 
cal care, and educational opportunities are available 
to all in the Relocation Centers, Most of the evacuées 
work but there are not enough jobs to go around, 
and the idle ones busy themselves with anything 
they can find to do, rather than submit to idleness. 
Vying with the restlessness is a vague and some- 
times rather acute fear of the future, especially 
among the professional men and women. The major 
problem in the Center is the breakdown of famil 
life; parents cannot discipline their children in the 
mess hall, and the lack of privacy involves peculiar 
hardships for growing young people. 

The War Relocation Authority, a civilian agency, 
has been organized to supervise the Centers and 
the relocation of evacuées in communities where 
they are offered jobs. During the first year reloca- 
tion was slow. Only about a thousand persons from 
all ten Centers were released, and four hundred of 
them were students entering colleges. As hysteria 
subsides, and as the need for manpower grows, the 
demand for every available man and woman in war 
industry and on farms will give the citizens of 
Japanese descent the opportunity they wish to 
prove their loyalty to the only country they have 
ever known. 

Forty per cent of the Niseis in one camp are 
farmers, so the newspaper staff told me. They could 
do much with the abandoned and unfruitful lands 
of Southern states to relieve the threatened food 
shortage. What a colony of Japanese Americans did 
on a ranch in a western state in the production of 
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A Japanese-American family in the Relocation 
Center 


vegetables and grain is told as a “Japanese Success 
Story” in a recent issue of Survey Graphic. Hun- 
dreds of expert stenographers are serving as wait- 
resses in Relocation Centers, and nurses and dietitians 
are helping whenever they are needed, but not reg- 
ularly. There are machinists and welders, reporters 
and artists who are available for jobs “outside.” 
But the WRA is dependent upon people of good- 
will who can act intelligently to discriminate be- 
tween enemies and friends, and sponsor the resettle- 
ment of worthy individuals who, through no fault 
of theirs, have become victims of an international 
situation. The Christian church’s opportunity today 
is to help create attitudes in the Christian com- 
munity to permit “frozen assets” to be useful citi- 
zens even as the Americans of German and Italian 
ancestry have had a chance to prove themselves. 


If he’s: a boy in America he plays marbles, as 
these American lads of Japanese parentage are 
doing at the Rohwer Relocation Center 


Photo by Tom Parker 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


From the Field Council and Religious 
Education Staff Conference 


THE ANNUAL FIELD COUNCIL OF 
Religious Education is followed 
immediately by the Religious 
Education Staff Conference. 
This year the sessions were 
held at the General Assembly’s 
Training School in Richmond 
from February 23 through 
March 2, with morning, after- 
noon, and night sessions. 
Letters, bulletins, house or- 
gans—all could be used to pro- 
mote the work of religious 
education if a steady grind of 
production alone was the goal 
of the Church through its 
Executive Committee of Reli- 
gious Education. But there is 
a personal. element involved. 
Opportunity to “get together,” 
to talk things out, to catch fire 
one from another, to see the 
whole picture and the part each 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 








VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
REPORTED FOR 1942* 





Synod Number Total 
of Schools Enrollment 

Alabama 58 4,322 
Appalachia 209 13,143 
Arkansas 35 2,065 
Florida 65 55714 
Georgia 127 9,124 
Kentucky 76 6,304 
Louisiana 41 2,672 
Mississippi 61 4,305 
Missouri 34 2,635 
North Carolina 325 24,745 
Oklahoma 15 828 
Snedecor-Memorial 23 1,658 
South Carolina 111 8,274 
Tennessee 49 3,164 
Texas 196 14,595 
Virginia 210 14,686 
West Virginia 99 8,196 

Total 1,730 126,430 


*These schools reported to Chil- 
dren’s Division before April 1, 1943. 








regional director did also, 
adding, “I am not talking of a 
foreign field but of our own na- 
tion; a condition in my synod; 
surely we need Sunday School 
Extension workers who can 
bring these little ones in, or 
organize Sunday schools for 
them, where they are, that they 
may come under the love of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The Rev. W. Norman Cook, 
director of the United Reli- 
gious Education Advance, gave 
a résumé of the first year of 
this movement in our denomina- 
tion. The large percentage of 
the churches in the General 
Assembly that had entered the 
“Advance” and set up goals 
was impressive. As each synod’s 
chairman and regional director 
took up the report and con- 





one must not only claim but 
achieve, is important, too. These conferences are 
essential to the whole work of the Church in reli- 
gious education, for through them unity is gained. 

Early in the session of the Field Council, through 
correspondence and by oral reports, the need for 
Sunday-school extension workers in the synods was 
sounded. Regional directors as well as chairmen of 
synods’ committees of religious education expressed 
the need for such a worker, as each reported con- 
ditions over the Church. This need was further 
emphasized by Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, Director 
of Sunday School Extension, and by Miss Sallie M. 
Thrower of Charleston, West Virginia, a Sunday 
School Extension worker in the Synod of West 
Virginia. Dr. McLaughlin clearly defined the need 
in his presentation of the subject, and in his intro- 
duction of Miss Thrower. There are children in the 
Southland who look up into the face of leaders and 
ask earnestly, “Who is God? I never heard of God.” 
Miss Thrower revealed this fact in her talk. A 


*Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service, Official News 
Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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tinued in detail to tell of the 
accomplishments throughout the Church, it could 
be noted that the leaders in this movement have 
laid a sound foundation, that the Church has readily 
accepted the stirring challenge of the “Advance,” 
and is moving forward. 

Dr. James L. Fowle of Chattanooga, who was 
elected chairman of the Field Council for next year, 
succeeding the Rev. H. E. Henderson of Smyrna, 
Tennessee, said, “I believe the ‘Advance’ offers the 
greatest opportunity today for the Church to move 
forward. I see great challenge in it.” This statement 
was typical of the statements made by the other 
chairmen and the regional directors. 

Mr. Cook told of one little church which set up 
goals in the “Advance,” and then began to work to 
achieve them. The result was a spiritual awakening 
in that church such as was never before known—a 
spiritual rebirth for a whole congregation! 

All of the reports pointed to the observation that 
approximately one half of the churches in the As- 
sembly had not only enlisted in the Advance move- 
ment, but had set up goals and were working for 
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their achievement; also that there still are three and 
a half years to go. The goal of the whole movement 
is to “Reach every individual in every community 
with Christian teaching,” and surely in the final 
report it will be found that our denomination has, 
because of earnest effort in the “Advance,” reached 
more people with religious education than ever 
before. 

The matter of launching the second year of the 
Advance movement was discussed, and ways of 
building toward the launching presented, Regional 
conferences, preferably in May, were proposed. The 
actual launching in the local churches of the pro- 
gram for the second year will again be during 
Religious Education Week, September 26 through 
October 3. A carefully planned program will be 
offered. 

A challenging thought was projected into the 
meeting, that of a “man-power” enlistment Sunday, 
when volunteer lay workers could enlist for Chris- 
tian service. 

The Council heard Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, educa- 
tional secretary of Foreign Missions, who, among 
other things, asked that the “Call of foreign missions 
ever be kept before the young people of our Church 
so that when World War II ends they will be ready 
to go out to fields of service.” He said, “Tomor- 
row’s missionaries are in today’s Sunday schools.” 
He told the religious education leaders that in his 
opinion the “Future of the whole missionary move- 
ment throughout the earth should be strongly 
emphasized in the literature of the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee.” His department, he pointed out, 
was ready to keep the various church groups in- 
formed on data concerning the foreign-mission field. 
He also pointed out that children and young people, 
because of the war, are thinking of and becomin 
aware of their world environment. Said he, “We 
shall not be quit of this foreign mission business 
until we transmit to our young people and children 
this legacy of faith and achievement.” 

Dr. Fowle, as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions, spoke of the need for 
trained leadership for home-mission work in unde- 
veloped areas. 

Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s 
Work, addressed the Council, as did Dr. E. B. 
Paisley, President of the General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School. A communication was read from Dr. 
Henry H. Sweets, Executive Secretary of Christian 
Education. . 

Miss McGaughey spoke of the need to continue 
White Cross work for mission hospitals, especially 
in Africa. Later she presented a report on the adult 
education movement, saying, “It is the hope of the 
Joint Committee on Adult Education to build an 
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adult program of action.” Both Miss McGaughey 
and S. J. Patterson, Jr., Director of Men’s Work, 
announced an Adult Workers’ Conference, an in- 
novation in the summer conference schedule, at 
Montreat this summer. 

The Rev. Joseph M. Garrison, Director of Stu- 
dent Work, addressed the Council, explaining the 
problems found by students today. 

And then came the report of the Hampton Roads 
experiment, a report that thrilled the Council. The 
members of the staff of the Executive Committee 
of Religious Education and Publication who spent 
the greater part of the month of January working 
in that congested defense area, reported on prob- 
lems faced and the work done. They sounded forth 
a challenge to leaders from all sections of the As- 
sembly where newly and thickly populated areas 
are presenting unusual problems. What was done 
at Norfolk, at Newport News, and at Portsmouth, 
can be done elsewhere, with religious education 
leaders working with, not for, local churches. It was 
pointed out that “Thousands of laymen and women 
who would be glad to volunteer in this work are 
just waiting to be shown what to do.” Fifty-two 
urgent spots in the Assembly where the Church 
must reach out to touch the lives of newcomers were 
listed, and before the year is over it is hoped definite 
work will be started in each of these. 

Dr. P. H. Carmichael, Director of Leadership 
Education, asserted that “This is no time to curtail 
church work,” and pointed out that that includes 
summer conferences. It was shown in synods’ re- 
ports that the majority of summer conferences for 
young people and camps for Pioneers would be 
held this summer, much as usual. At Montreat, how- 
ever, radical changes in program are being planned. 

It was at this point in the program that Miss 
Atha Bowman, Director of Children’s Work, pre- 
sented the vacation Bible school work. “There is 
need now as probably never before for daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools,” she said. 

Dr. B. K. Tenney, Secretary of the Committee 
on Stewardship and Finance, attended the last day’s 
sessions of the Council. Speaking in regard to giving 
in the churches he said, “It is unpredictable what 
the giving will be this year. We believe that the 
general stewardship situation is moving along nicely. 
Some committee reports this year show as much as 
eleven per cent increase for benevolences.” 

The Annual Staff Conference was opened on 
Friday morning, February 26, with Dr. Edward D. 
Grant, Executive Secretary of Religious Education, 
presiding. The exceedingly interesting discussions 
of the work of the Church in religious education 
carried over into the Staff Conference in a definite 
way. Building toward another year of accomplish- 
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ment obviously was the stimulating force that 
goaded the staff members and regional directors to 
ever higher planes. The work was thoroughly ex- 
amined and paths toward goals swept clean of any 
conflicting elements, Could the whole Church look 
in upon one of these sessions no better spur to 
achievement could be designed. 

Step by step the program of work was laid before 
the group. The Rev. Mr. Cook took up the second 
year of the “Advance” planning; a full and detailed 
report was made on the work of the staff in war 
emergency areas. Then came special reports and 
suggestions from the department heads. 

Dr. John L. Fairly, editor in chief of Presby- 
terian publications, spoke on religious education 
literature. This report was preliminary to a full day 
spent on discussion of the literature. The literature 
was minutely examined as to Scriptural content, 
doctrinal teaching, theology, missionary content, 
temperance, church, home, and even lesson titles. 
A more illuminating experience can scarcely be 
imagined; nor could a leader hope to find a more 
sympathetic audience. Dr. L. B. Schenck of the 
faculty of Davidson College spoke on the Calvinistic 
conception of “The Child and the Church.” The 
Rev. James M. Carr presented excerpts from his 
thesis on “Scripture and Doctrine in Church School 
Literature.” A general discussion on these topics 
followed. Miss Mona Mayo of the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the Christian Education Board of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., spoke of her work in inter- 
preting Sunday-school materials to local churches, 
opening the way for a discussion of ways to inter- 

ret our own materials to our churches, 

Mr. Cook spoke concerning the program of work 
for young people. Dr. McLaughlin reported on 
Sunday School Extension and gave interesting 
statistical reports. Dr. Carmichael in speaking for 
leadership training said, “If we as a Church are to 
maintain the high plane of educational and teaching 
program we have attained, we must make a major 
advance in leadership training.” He announced two 
new policies: an exchange of leadership education 
credits upon an interdenominational basis, and the 
making available of Leader’s Guides for those who 
are teaching credit courses. He issued a call for 
20,000 Christians in leadership training classes in 
homes during the coming church year. 





Goals for children’s work were set forth by Miss 
Annie Laurie Newton, editor of children’s publica- 
tions. Mr. S. J. Patterson, Jr., spoke of the con- 
ference on adult program planning to be held at 
Montreat, July 14-17. He also announced that a 
fellowship banquet for ruling elders would be held 
for the first time in connection with the General 
Assembly session in Montreat, Monday night, 
May 31. 

Frequently it was revealed in the literature dis- 
cussions that it is not possible to teach Sunday 
school apart from the home. The value of home 
instruction was not measured, but it was interjected 
in the discussion time and time again. The Sunday- 
school teacher can go only so far in Christian 
teaching; the parents in the homes can and must 
impress Christian truths upon the minds of their 
children. 

Opening the program for the last day of the 
Staff Conference, Dr. Grant presented the thought 
that religious education leaders are “salesmen of 
ideals,” that they are advocates of a particular thing, 
and that they themselves must be “sold” on this 
product to be useful to the Church. Dr. Grant also 
pointed to the high place loyalty should hold in 
Christian service: “Loyalty to ourselves, to our job, 
to one another, to our committee, to our Church, 
and to Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. I know 
of nothing higher to which we can consecrate our 
efforts than to that,” said he. 

Assembly Training School students available for 
summer work in the synods were assigned. They 
will work mainly in war-emergency areas under 
the supervision of pastors. 

Mr. Garrison urged the organization of student 
work units or camps in agricultural areas this sum- 
mer. His suggestions were approved heartily. 

The final discussion centered around the need 
for a religious education survey during the 1943- 
44 Church year. This survey will help to determine 
plans for the third year in the “Advance.” In this 
year emphasis will be laid upon religious education 
and the Church. 

A church desiring truly to advance could take 
a great step forward by studying in detail the min- 
utes of this memorable 1943 session of the Field 
Council, and of the Annual Staff Conference which 
followed. It will show our Church in action! 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—May 1, 1942__. 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—May 1, 1943. 
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Teaching the Bible in 
The Public Schools of North Carolina 


Constitutional Foundations 
By P. H. GWYNN, JR.* 


1. Is it possible to teach religious truth in the 
public schools without violating the principle 
of religious liberty P 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICA IS 
based on respect for religion. It is designed to pro- 
mote the welfare of religion by making possible the 
existence of a free church in a free state. Religious 
liberty avoids the dangers of an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment and prevents the use of civil authority for 
sectarian ends. Freedom of conscience is not to be 
used, however, as a tool for the destruction of re- 
ligion, There are cases when the aims of religion and 
of civil government are substantially the same. On 
such occasions, codperation between the two is 
both lawful and desirable. In matters affecting the 
moral welfare of its citizens, the state has the right 
to recognize religion as a power for good in human 
life, and to make appropriate use of it in its institu- 
tions. Schaff, the great church historian, has well 
said that a total separation of church and state is 
an impossibility, unless we cease to be a religious 
people. 

The practice of those who framed our funda- 
mental laws guaranteeing religious freedom, and the 
general custom of the whole nation throughout its 
history, bear testimony to the fact that it was never 
intended to exclude religion from institutions and 
functions under the control of the state. An appeal 
to religion is found in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the Emancipation Proclamation, in the 
national anthem, in the preambles of many of our 
state Constitutions, and in the Annual Thanksgiving 
Proclamation issued by the President. Our coins 
carry the inscription, “In God We Trust.” The 
oath which is used in all our courts concludes with 
the prayer, “So help me God.” All our legislative 
bodies give recognition to religion by the appoint- 
ment of chaplains, whose duty it is to open their 
deliberations with prayer. Chaplains for the army 
and navy, for prisons, reformatories, and asylums 
are supported by public funds. The state permits 





*Dr. Gwynn is Chairman of the North Carolina Council of 
Churches, 
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religious exercises and frequently religious teach- 
ing in these institutions, Religion, from the very | 
beginning has permeated the whole of our political | 
life. Reference to legislative journals affords ample 
evidence of the recognition which has been given it. 
Congress, in a resolution passed on October 12, | 
1778, took cognizance of religion as one of the bul- 
warks of public prosperity, and recommended to the 
states that they give it every encouragement. 


“Congress came to the following resolution: Whereas 
true religion and good morals are the only solid foundation 
of public liberty and happiness: Resolved, That it is hereby 
earnestly recommended to the several states to take the most 
effectual measures for the encouragement thereof.” (Journal 
of Congress—Vol. 12—p. 1001) 





The laws passed by Congress in 1787 for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory, at the same 
time that they provided for religious liberty, gave 
recognition to religion as being necessary to good 
government. 


“Article III. Religion, morality and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” (Journal of Congress—Vol. 32—p. 318) 


Illustrations of the close connection between re- 
ligion and the political institutions of this country 
could be multiplied. The highest judicial tribunal 
in this country has proclaimed that this is a religious 
nation. So stated Mr. Justice Brewer, in delivering 
the opinion of a unanimous court in the leading 
case of Holy Trinity Church vs. United States. 
(143 U.S. Reports, pp. 457-471) There can be little | 
doubt that promotion and encouragement of the 
general principles of religion, particularly as a basis as 
of moral conduct, falls within the province of civil . oe 
government in this country. The state, far from ’ 
being inimical or indifferent to religion, recognizes 
and makes use of it as a support of social welfare. | 
What the state cannot do is to set up an ecclesiastical 
establishment or prefer any religious sect above 
another. 

It follows, then, that the state cannot countenance 
sectarian teaching in the public schools. But the 
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attempt to twist this prohibition so as to make it 
involve the exclusion of all religious instruction 
from the program of these schools is absurd. The 
inconsistency of such a position is made clear by the 
asking of a few simple questions. If religion has no 
place in the schoolroom, how can its presence in 
the courtroom be defended? If the state, because of 
constitutional limitations, is compelled to exclude 
religion from its schools, on what basis may it allow 
religion in its prisons and reformatories? Is it right 
to save a moral wreck, but wrong to prevent one? 
Is it wrong to form character, but right to reform 
it? How is it possible for the state to approve of 
religious exercises in asylums and hospitals under 
its control while at the same time forbidding such 
exercises in the public schools? Why is it lawful to 
give religious instruction to Indian children and 
unlawful to offer it to others? Shall the state say to 
its citizens: Those who enter the service of this 
country as soldiers and sailors will be provided with 
chaplains and regular religious services, but the boys 
and girls who enter my schools seeking preparation 
for the duties of life must pursue a course of study 
which entirely ignores religion? Evidently the sepa- 
ration of church and state has never operated to 
exclude religion from the general activities coming 
under the supervision of civil government. Why, 
then, should it be construed as eliminating it from 
the program of public education? 

To exclude all religious instruction from the 
public schools is to surrender them to the sectarian- 
ism of irreligion, which is an invasion of religious 
liberty. The last clause of the above statement di- 
rects attention to a phase of the question which 
seldom receives the consideration it merits. A posi- 
tion of absolute neutrality on the part of the state 
in religious matters is an intellectual theory but 
never a practical reality. When the school of the 
state fails to codperate in the program of religious 
education, it gives aid and comfort to the enemies of 
religion, however carefully it may strive to avoid 
it. This is preéminently true at the present time, 
when the curriculum of the public school is ex- 
panded to include almost every human interest. The 
state says in effect to the children it undertakes to 
educate: We will teach you how to get ahead 
financially; but we will not make use of the re- 
ligious heritage of the race to teach you how to 
live. Nothing is more difficult to counteract than 
the impression which is created by silent neglect. 
The public school is a very important influence in 
the life of the child, In many cases, because of the 
breakdown of the home, it is the very center of his 
existence. The public school, the child reasons, does 
not attach sufficient importance to religion to give 
it a place in its widely varied program of studies. 
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The persistent omission of any reference to religious 
values fosters in the life of the pupil a negative or 
indifferent attitude toward religion. A_ practical 
atheism results, which is as harmful in the life of the 
individual as a more conscious avowal of unbelief. 
Certainly no law, constitutional or otherwise, was 
ever intended to produce such a situation. 


2. What does the constitution of North Caro. 
lina say about religious liberty? 


There are only two references to religion in the 
state constitution. The first is found in Article I, 
Section 26, and reads as follows: 


“All men have a natural and inalienable right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, and no human authority should, in any case what- 
ever, control or interfere with the rights of conscience.” 


The other is Article IX, Section 1. It makes the 
statement that: 

“Education shall be encouraged. Religion, morality and 
knowledge, being necessary to good government and the 


happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 


3. How is the constitution interpreted by the 
Attorney General of North Carolina? 


In reply to the request from a city superintendent 
of schools in the state as to whether a course in 
Bible could legally be made a part of the curriculum 
of the school, the Attorney General quoted Article 
I, Section 26, of the constitution with the following 
opinion: 


“It is my opinion that under the above section of the 
constitution, there could be no compulsory courses in Bible 
instituted in the public schools of the State. 

“There is no legal prohibition against providing for an 
elective course in the Bible in the public schools. 

“The language of the constitution with respect to freedom 
of worship is very broad in its terms, and if elective courses 
of study in the Bible are made a part of the curriculum of 
any of the public schools of this state, great care should be 
taken in the selection of such courses and in the manner 
in which they are taught, that there be no violation of this 
section of the constitution.” 


4. What is the substance of judicial decisions 
on the use of the Bible in the public schools? 


Since the question has never been raised in the 
courts of North Carolina, there are no Supreme 
Court opinions dealing with the issue. However, 
there is an abundance of legal precedent in other 
parts of the country. 

Some eighteen states, representing every section 
of the nation, have passed upon the question of the 
Bible in the public schools. Decisions in South 
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Dakota and Illinois, rendered many years ago by a 
divided court in each instance, imply that the King 
James Version of the Bible is a sectarian document. 
But the courts generally hold with the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the teaching of the 
Bible in the school of the state is not a sectarian 
practice. Religious instruction in the public schools 
without violation of the rights of conscience—that 
is, with the privilege of excuse from attendance for 
the child of any parent protesting—is put on an 
equal plane with religious services in the army, 
navy, the prisons, the legislature and other state- 
supported institutions. Courts of last resort agree 
that a valid distinction can be drawn between re- 
ligious and sectarian teaching. The Georgia case, 
which was decided in 1921 and which reviewed 
nearly all the previous decisions, clearly showed 
that under the law, as interpreted from one end of 
the country to the other, separation of church and 
state does not demand the exclusion of religion 
from the education of its citizens. 


5. How are the rights of conscience protected 
in the North Carolina program? 


Following are basic principles approved by the 
North Carolina Council of Churches, which under- 
gird the teaching of the Bible in the public schools. 
Their purpose is to keep the program on a high 
plane of academic discipline and religious endeavor. 
Above all, they are designed to safeguard the right 
of every citizen to worship as he pleases and to 
propagate the faith of his choice. 

1. Courses in Bible are elective. Parents always 

retain the privilege of withdrawing children 
from such courses whenever they wish. 

2. The Council encourages community inter- 
denomination co6dperation so that a type of 
instruction may be offered which will merit 
credit for the work under the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

3- Courses in the Bible provided in the public 
schools of North Carolina must be non-sec- 
tarian in content and presentation. 

4. Teachers of the Bible should qualify for the 

A-grade teacher’s certificate which the state 

has made possible for those preparing to do 

this work. 

The teacher should be nominated by a re- 

ligious group, subject to approval and election 

by the local school board. 

6. Upon election, the teacher of Bible is expected 
to abide by the same administrative regulations 
governing the conduct of other teachers in 

the school system. 
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7- The only textbook used is the Bible. Supple- 
mentary material may be employed by the 
teacher from time to time. But the Bible is the 
only book required to be in the hands of the 
pupils. 

8. The Council of Churches is opposed to any 
possible form of discrimination in the admin- 
istration of this program on the basis of re- 
ligious affiliation or denomination. It takes this 
position because of its firm conviction that 
such discrimination is foreign to every precept 
of American democracy as well as a violation 
of the precious principle of religious liberty. 

g. Therefore, while the Attorney General has 
ruled that instruction in the Bible may be paid 
for out of public funds, the Council inclines 
to the view that it is unwise to spend the tax 
money to pay teachers for this purpose, and 
urges every community undertaking the pro- 
gram to raise the money for its operation by 
private subscription or through voluntary 
assessment of religious groups. 

10. Experience has led the Council to believe that 
is good policy to inaugurate the program only 
after securing the harmonious codperation 
of all influential sections of the population. 

The position of those who maintain that the 

principle of religious freedom permits the teaching 
of religion in the public schools is grounded in the 
assumption that a valid distinction can be drawn 
between religion and sectarianism. The school of the 
state, in order to preserve intact the policy of the 
separation of civil and ecclesiastical functions, is 
forbidden to teach sectarian doctrines. But there is 
no legal obstacle in the way of its recognizing and 
using the generally accepted values of religion in 
its program. 





JAMES H. McCONKEY 
By Louise Harrison McCraw 
Published by Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan—Price $1.00 
Order from the Presbyterian Book Store, 
8 N. Sixth St., Richmond, Virginia. 


James H. McConkey, “A Man Sent From God,” through 
his writings, his addresses and his life made a deep and 
abiding impression upon countless thousands of his genera- 
tion. He combined to a high degree deep spirituality, simple 
faith, and rare humility. His works do follow him. His 
messages still live and will continue to inspire those who 
would seek a closer walk with God. Miss‘ McCraw has given 
the world a vivid, striking story of a beautiful life. It is not 
only an instructive, but also an inspiring memoir. She 
writes with real insight and spiritual discernment. I com- 
mend the book most heartily. No one can read it without 
thanking God for James H. McConkey. 

Rosert D. BEpINGER, 
Superintendent of Negro Department 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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Right to left—First building of Adams Memorial Chapel. The Chapel as it looks today 


Adams Memorial Chapel 


By MISS BESS JACKSON 


ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO Dr. Cuarves E. 
Adams, an elder in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Gastonia, a devout Christian, and a man who 
witnessed for Christ wherever he went, saw the 
great need for a Sunday school in the Ozark Com- 
munity of the City of Gastonia. Thus he organized 
a Sunday school and used as a meeting place a box 
car, until a little later, when an old store building 
was acquired. Here Dr. Adams taught for many 
years, ably assisted in the work by Miss Ola Moton 
of the First Baptist Church. 

After the death of Dr. Adams the school was dis- 
continued for a short while, but under the guiding 
hands of Miss Moton and with the help of Mrs. 
George V. Patterson, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, it was reorganized and kept going until the 
First Presbyterian Church took it over as a mission 
point. 

After a number of years Mr. W. F. Kincaid, an 
elder in the First Presbyterian Church, donated a 
small house to be used for this ever-growing Sun- 
day school. In addition to the regular Sunday-school 
classes, preaching services, revival meetings, and 
vacation Bible schools were held here. Sewing 
classes and classes in reading and writing were held 
for the women and girls of the community. 

Under the able leadership of Rev. I. "M. Ellis, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, and a man 
of God deeply interested in home missions, a cam- 
paign was begun for the purpose of raising funds 
with which to build a suitable chapel for this much- 
needed work. At this time about 150 people were 
being served by the Sunday school. This effort was 
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successful, and in the fall and summer of 1941 the 
present chapel was completed. It is a four-room 
building, including a large, well-lighted basement 
which is used for the Junior Department. Beautiful 
elm pews, light fixtures in harmony with the style 
of architecture, pianos in three departments, and 
splendid carpets on the aisles and on the pulpit 
make up the adequate furnishings of the chapel. 
The Building Committee was composed of Rev. 
I. M. Ellis, Mr. Ralph H. Falls, Chairman, and 
Messrs. W. P. Moore and R. L. Clemmer. Largely 
through the tireless efforts of its pastor, the First 
Presbyterian Church has paid for the chapel; the 
furnishings, in large part, were contributed by the 
different Sunday-school classes and by various 
groups and members of the mother church. 

The wonderful transformation which is taking 
place in this community in Gastonia is the result 
of the splendid service rendered by Adams Memo- 
rial Chapel through Sunday-school classes, preach- 
ing services, the circle for women, free music les- 
sons for the boys and girls, entertainments at 
Christmas, and a community visitation program 
carried on by the chapel workers. 

The Adams Memorial Chapel was dedicated on 
August 16, 1942. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Rev. Frank Kincaid of Pickens, South 
Carolina, son of the donor of the first building used 
in this field. A communion service donated by Mrs. 
W. F. Kincaid and her sons was used in the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper at the chapel January 
3, 1943. Mr. J. A. Whitfield is now the competent 
superintendent, and he is ably assisted by a splendid 
group of enthusiastic Christian men and women of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 
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A Church With a 





Rev. George W. Sheffer, 


pastor 


The Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Columbus, 
Georgia 


SOON AFTER COMING TO CoLUMBUS, IN NOVEMBER 
1939, I realized that I was faced with many diff- 
culties, for only a handful of people were attending 
the Sunday morning service, the Young People’s 
group was in need of adult supervision, and the 
finances were in bad shape; the Sunday school was 
the only working group in the church. 

Financially the church was doing practically 
nothing for itself and almost nothing for benevo- 
lences. After going over the records of the past ten 
years I discovered that up until 1939 the largest 
budget for current expenses and benevolences was 
exactly $303.00. The First Presbyterian Church of 
Columbus was paying the entire salary of the pas- 
tor, and in return was receiving only $60.00 a year 
from the Memorial Church. The greatest amount 
ever given for benevolent causes was $35.00, not as 
much as was sent to the Home Mission Committee 
for the 1942 Emergency Fund. 

About the first thing I did after taking hold of the 
work here was to insist that we do more for benevo- 
lences, Some of the members believed the old adage, 

charity begins at home,” and insisted that we do 
more on the home front. I agreed that we were 
doing little enough at home, but tried to convince 
them that the only way to grow was to show an 
interest in others; for I had come to believe that a 
church that honors God with the first fruits will 
not only be a happy church but a prosperous one 
as well. It was finally agreed to accept the askings 





*Rev. G. W. Sheffer is pastor of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, Georgia. , 
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By GEORGE W. SHEFFER* 





Benevolent Heart 
















of presbytery—$60.00. The first year we gave 
$61.00 and have raised this amount steadily ever 
since. The askings of presbytery this year amounted 
to $60.00. We raised this amount to $90.00, and have 
already given $257.00 to the various causes. This 
does not include other benevolences which could 
hardly be classed as church or denominational benev- 
olences. The church rejoices in the fact that it is 
paying more of the pastor’s salary each year and also 
is looking after the physical property, making from 
time to time such improvements as are necessary. 

The best way to stunt the growth of a church is 
to let it go on year after year eating out of ‘the 
Home Mission hand without offering to put any- 
thing into benevolent work, Every Home Mission 
church should accept the askings of presbytery, 
and then make an honest effort to meet same in full. 
Even if it is only a $25.00 a year increase, every 
Home Mission church should strive to assume the 
full responsibility for the pastor’s salary. If the 
policy of asking less and less each year from the 
Home Mission Committee is adopted, a church will 
in time become self-supporting. I am happy that 
I have been able to lead my people to think of 
others. Today they are assuming $720.00 of the 
pastor’s salary as against $60.00 the year I took over 
the work. Jumping from a budget of $303.00 in 
1938-39 to one of more than $1,866 this year is 
certainly praiseworthy, and I attribute the financial 
growth to only one factor—the growth in benevo- 
lent contributions. 

The Memorial Church began a work among the 
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enlisted men of Fort Benning in February, 1940, and 
has continued it through the years, with the result 
that many soldiers now in other lands, some of 
whom have paid the price of service in the sacrifice 
of their lives, found Christ as their Saviour; others 
were brought back to the church. To illustrate— 
On the first Sunday in February of last year a fine 
sergeant came forward and accepted Christ as his 
Saviour and united with the church. After several 
months he was sent to England, and is now in 
Africa. On the third anniversary of the pastor’s 
affiliation with the church he cabled congratulations 
from London, and a week before Christmas a letter 
from him came to the church bearing Christmas 
greetings and a money-order for $50.00. This is 
just one case. Frequently we receive letters from the 


men which contain checks or money orders. They 
always speak in terms of “my church.” It is esti- 
mated that during the last three years more than 
2500 different men have been served by Memorial 
Church. 

The Memorial Presbyterian Church began with a 
membership of sixty. Today there are ninety odd 
members, a session composed of three members, 
and a diaconate of seven members. Our church 
has been hit hard by the war, but we are not losing 
heart. With twenty of our men in the armed serv- 
ices, the responsibility for its continuance is left with 
seventy women and children and a handful of men. 
We are doing our best to keep the home fires burn- 
ing, so that w hen the men come back they will 
have a church of which they can be proud. 





Bethany Presbyterian Church 


By JESSE MACBETH* 





Manse of the Bethany Church, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


One SABBATH DURING THE FALL OF 1940, AT THE 
First Presbyterian Church of Hollywood, Florida. 
the minister, Rev. Marshall J. Pilkenton, was greet- 
ing visitors following the morning service; he found 
among them some people from Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, who expressed a desire to have a Presby- 
terian church, uw. organized in their city. From 
time to time these people visited the Hollyw ood 
Church bringing other interested friends with them. 
Mr. Pilkenton was impressed with their display of 
enthusiasm in regard to the possibility of such a 


*Mr. Macbeth is Clerk of the Session and Assistant Teacher of 


the Adult Bible Class of the Bethany Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 
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church in the rapidly growing city of Fort Lauder- 
dale and expressed a willingness to co6perate in any 
way possible. 

Group meetings were held by those who were 
deeply interested in the new movement, and Mr. 
Pilkenton was invited to attend. Dr. James V. John- 
son, pastor of the Westminister Presbyterian Church 
of Misni. Florida, who was at that time Chairman 
of Home Missions in the southeastern district of 
St. Johns Presbytery, was on several occasions called 
upon for counsel. 

Developments in the work took definite shape in 
the seasonal and early spring months of 1941, when 
it was deemed wise to begin holding Sunday- 
afternoon w orship services. Upon request Mr. 
Pilkenton consented to preach to the group on each 
Sabbath afternoon without remuneration—so long 
as his services were needed. After meeting for 
several weeks in the Elks Hall, the ground floor of 
the Masonic Temple was secured as a place of meet- 
ing until the group could provide a suitable struc- 
ture of their own. 

Shortly after the first few worship services were 
held, petitions asking St. Johns Presbytery to or- 
ganize a Presbyterian church, U. S., in Fort Lauder- 
dale were circulated for ‘the signatures of ll 
interested persons. These petitions were presented at 
the meeting of presbytery held in the Peace Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, Clearwater, Florida, on 
April 21, 1941. Presby tery examined the signatures 
and appointed a commission to organize a Presby- 
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terian Church, U. S., in the city of Fort Lauderdale 
on May 18, 1941. At this meeting thirty-four mem- 
bers were received into the church; 23 by letter, 
and 11 upon confession of faith. 

On July 15, 1941, Rev. J. P. Taylor, of Winston- 
Salem Presbytery, came to Bethany to serve in the 
capacity of supply pastor until the first of October. 
Mr, Taylor held morning worship services and gave 
pastoral oversight to the church membership and 
was very helpful in carrying forward the program 
of the church and of its various organizations, 

The Bethany Presbyterian Church extended a 
call to the Rev. Marshall J. Pilkenton of Holly- 
wood, Florida, for his services as the first pastor of 
the church. The call was accepted, and Mr. Pilken- 
ton began his ministry October 1, 1941, moving his 
family to an apartment until a manse could be 
obtained. 

During these early months of organization and 
growth the church realized that it would be neces- 
sary to have an adequate building if the spiritual and 
numerical growth of the church was to continue. 
Lack of available funds loomed as an insurmountable 
obstacle. But the Lord opened up a way; first in 
securing a very desirable building site facing the 
federal highway in that residential section of the 
ed known as Rio Vista, and then in procuring 
gifts and loans making possible the building of the 
first unit of a well-planned colonial church plant. 
Mr. Theodore Meyer, a benevolent friend and 
architect, gave his services in planning and super- 


vising the building. Ground for the foundation was 
broken the first week in February 1942, and the 
building was completed and occupied on October 5, 
the first anniversary of the pastorate of Mr. Pilken- 
ton. It is needless to mention the many little 
hindrances and difficulties encountered in building 


during war times; such as priorities, scarcity of and 
advance in price of materials and labor, and lack of 
funds at times. As the building neared completion, 
the builder in charge, Mr. George Rettie, was called 
by the Navy to help build an airport in our city, 
leaving Mr, Pilkenton in charge, who with the help 
of members and friends of the church finally 
brought it to completion. Pews and chancel furni- 
ture, which had been ordered for several months 
and delayed by war contracts, did not arrive in time 
for the opening service. The seating problem was 
finally solved when an interested furniture concern 
located enough folding chairs in a Jacksonville ware- 
house to fill our need until the arrival of the pews. 

Two lots, adjoining the rear of the church and 
facing on the next street, were secured for a manse. 
House plans were drawn up, but before financial 
arrangements could be made the War Production 
Board called a halt to all private building. Through 
the kindness of one of its members, Mrs. A. B. 
Harwell, the church bought from her at a very 
reasonable price a lovely three-bedroom house, The 
ladies of the auxiliary and other friends furnished 
the manse most attractively, and it was occupied on 
July 1, 1942. 

The initial unit of the church, consisting of the 
auditorium with a seating capacity of approximately 
300, pastor’s study, rest-rooms, supply room, choir 
room, one large many-purpose room, and temporary 
quarters for the various classes, was formally dedi- 
cated to the glory of God on Sunday morning 
February 21, 1943. 

The Bethany Presbyterian Church has a well 
organized and active church school, woman’s auxil- 
iary, and Intermediate and Young People’s Societies, 
and is looking forward to the organization of the 
men of the church. 


Bethany Presbyterian Church, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
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Three Men With Go 


Rev. Hartwell A. 
Tucker, founder of 
the First Presby- 
terian Church, 
Talihina, Oklahoma 





Gop AND THE PEOPLE CREATE A CHURCH. GOD MAKES 
the initial move to bring any church into being, yet, 
because He works always through men, the casual 
observer credits man with the first initiative. 

God was needed in the Kiamichi Valley (east- 
central part of Oklahoma) in the early eighteen- 
thirties when the Choctaws, sad because of the 
forced removal from Mississippi and weary with 
their long journey, saw the valley and chose it for 
their new home. But, because His laborers were few, 
He could not then make Himself known to this 
uprooted and sorrowing people through an official 
representative. 

Biding His time, God used three men especially to 
establish Himself in the lives of people in the valley. 

Here and there among the Indians were those 
who had come in contact with Christianity in 
Mississippi and who were influential among their 
own people. One of these was Alfred Wade. He was 
born in Mississippi and had received a good educa- 
tion (at Choctaw Academy, Blue Springs, and at 
Kentucky University) and shortly after coming to 
Oklahoma became a leader among his people. 

This incident is told of Alfred Wade. “Some 
time prior to 1850 two United States officers on 
their way from Fort Smith (Arkansas), to Fort 
Towson (Indian Territory), overtaken by night, 
stopped at an Indian house and asked for lodgings. 
This was readily granted them. Shortly afterward, 
Judge (Alfred) Wade, the owner of the house, 
came in. He had been hunting, and his arms and 


*Rev. Mr. James is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Talihina, Oklahoma. 
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By H. GRADY JAMES* 


Dr. Simon Leavitt 
Hobbs, missionary 
to Kiamichi Valley 





appearance created emotions of fear in the officers, 
who knew nothing of the character of the man. 
After supper, when shown into the adjoining room 
as their sleeping room, they carefully placed their 
pistols under their pillows and through the open 
oor watched their host. He threw some pine 
fagots on the fire, took down his Choctaw hymn 
book and Bible, and with his household sang a 
hymn, read a chapter, and prayed. The officers . 
felt ashamed of their fears. They stealthily slipped 
their pistols back into their knapsacks and slept 
as serenely as if in their own fathers’ house.” 

In 1851, while on official business in Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Wade expressed the desire for a medical 
missionary for his section of the Choctaw country. 
He went to Boston, interviewed the authorities on 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Congregational 
Church, and met young Doctor Hobbs, who was 
immediately appointed to fulfill Wade’s wish. 

Dr. Simon Leavitt Hobbs was a native of New 
Hampshire and was a graduate of Phillips Andover 
Academy and Berkshire Medical Institute, at Pitts- 
field. He married Mary Cornelia Sears and with his 
bride arrived in Kiamichi Valley in December, 
1852. Alfred Wade was active in settling the new 
Inissionaries and proved their constant friend and 
interpreter. Whether Mr. Wade became an elder of 
the church established by Doctor Hobbs or not is 
not known. 

The Doctor and his wife were the first white peo- 
ple to live in the Valley. They set to work to learn 
the Choctaw language, to build a home, and a large 
log cabin church. Doctor Hobbs named the new 
mission ‘Lenox,’ after his bride’s native hometown 
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First Presbyterian Church, Talihina, Oklahoma, 1895 


in Massachusetts, The local ‘medicine men’ among 
the natives were antagonistic toward the new doc- 
tor. A year had passed when an accident befell a 
prominent Choctaw which opened the way for 
Doctor Hobbs to make a surprising cure that won 
the confidence of the Indians.’ Thereafter he was 
accepted, and his reputation for skill in the treat- 
ment of disease and in operations spread widely. 
In the meantime, other mission outposts were estab- 
lished and native helpers taught and trained. The 
doctor increased his usefulness when he was licensed 
of Indian Presbytery in 1855 and ordained by the 
presbytery the following year. 

The work of Lenox Mission grew steadily until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Then Doctor Hobbs 
removed his family to Massachusetts where he 
served in a pastorate. In 1872, he made a hurried trip 
to visit his old mission. Concerning this visit, Dr. 
Hobbs wrote: “I went to Lenox, arriving at Gov- 
ernor Wade’s Friday afternoon. It was cold and 
rainy. The Governor sent runners and 103 were 
present Sunday morning. I spoke one and a half 
hours in the forenoon and two hours in the after- 
noon. None left their seats, I addressed them again. 
Benediction. None left. They wished me to stand 
forward and all came and shook hands with me— 
many in tears sang a parting hymn and we sepa- 
rated,” 

Doctor and Mrs. Hobbs came back and reopened 
the Lenox station in 1882. In May 1883, the son, 
John Howard, then a theological student, came to 
help his father. Together they worked until the fol- 
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lowing August when both Doctor and Mrs. Hobbs 
were attacked by yellow fever. John Howard 
buried his parents near the log church which his 
father had built thirty years before. 

Four years later the town of Talihina began along 
the Frisco railroad, eleven miles east of Lenox. This 
same year, 1887, a community house was built in 
Talihina, which, in 1890, through the efforts of Rev. 
Hartwell A. Tucker, became the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Rev. H. A, Tucker was a Presbyterian missionary 
of the Northern Church, who visited Talihina reg- 
ularly from the beginning. With seven charter mem- 
bers and a loan from the Erection Board, the church 
began. The minister was blind, but with the untiring 
efforts of his wife, he labored earnestly to make 
the church one of service to the community. With 
the assistance of Choctaw interpreters, he preached 
to the Indians in their rural churches that had been 
established by the faithful work of Doctor S. Bi 
Hobbs. 

Thus the First Presbyterian Church in Talihina, 
(now in Indian Presbytery), though only fifty- 
two years old has a ninety year background, Three 
grandsons of Alfred Wade have been elected as its 
elders. The church continues to have a place of use- 
fulness in Kiamichi Valley, and its field of service 
has been widened by the recent establishment of a - 
large Indian hospital near-by. It was God who took 
the initiative, and there were men—Wade, Hobbs, 
and Tucker—who rose up and helped to make Him 
known among us. 






































News from Stuart 


By JENNIE LEE CRAFTON* 


Robinson School 








Pvt. Hugh Adams, 
former Band Director 
at Stuart Robinson 


School, who is now in 
North Africa 





A group of Stuart Robinson students 


Just NOW OUR THOUGHTS ARE MUCH WITH OUR 
former students—no doubt because of the perils 
under which many of them are living in these trying 
times. We have a right to be proud of a great 
number of them, and believing that you friends who 
are interested in Stuart Robinson School will be 
glad to know our reasons for this, we wish to give 
you a few “news items” concerning them. 

Many of our alumni are doing successful work as 
teachers in the schools of their home section of 
Kentucky, and several of these have been members 
of the Stuart Robinson faculty in past years. Of 
course, quite a number of our alumni are married, 
and an interesting fact is that some of the children 
of these alumni are with us now. 

We have the addresses of around one hundred of 
our former students and four of the former faculty 
members who are now in the armed forces—some 
in training camps in the United States, and some 
in North Africa, India, the South Pacific, and many 
other places. We keep our school paper, The 
Yodeler, going to these men each quarter, sending 
it to the ones overseas by first-class air mail. Among 
these former students there are five corporals, thir- 
teen sergeants, six lieutenants, one captain, and one 


*Miss Crafton is secretary to the superintendent and a member 
of the faculty of the Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Kentucky. 
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major. Three of the former faculty members are 
privates, and one is a chaplain. 

The Major to whom reference is made is Narce 
Whitaker of Roxana, Letcher County, Kentucky, 
who was graduated here in 1934. Major Whitaker 
is in the Army Air Force on active duty in the 
Solomon Islands. He is a holder of the Silver Star 
for gallantry in action, the Air Medal for achieve- 
ment in combat, and the additional oak leaf cluster 
for another outstanding bit of work. Also, he has 
been cited for bravery. His younger brother is in 
school here now, and he expects to be graduated in 
1944. 

We are encouraged by frequent letters from some 
of “our boys” in which they express their con- 
tinued interest in Stuart Robinson School and their 
deep appreciation of what the school has done for 
them. Following are extracts from some of these 
letters: 

“Thanks for The Yodeler I received last Friday. 
I have read it twice.” 

“I received The Yodeler this morning, and am 
taking the time and pleasure to thank you for it. 
I was so glad to get it that I sat down and read every 
word of it, and my only regret is that it did not 
contain a few more pages. It is always a pleasure 
to hear from S.R.S.” 

“IT read all The Yodeler and sent it on to Burnett 
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in North Africa, S.R.S. graduates are climbing in 
our army. We must consider that our graduates 
have had no prior military experience. We are peace- 
loving alumni, but there are some things that are 
worth fighting and suffering for.” 

Then we received this encouraging message from 
a friend of the school concerning one of our 
alumni: “Walter has done you real honor in his 
honest, Christian life. It would encourage you to 
know what an absolute ‘teetotaler’ he is and how 
pat he stands on his religious beliefs. By the way, 
he is now in North Africa.” 

We here at Stuart Robinsoh are trying to do our 
bit in various ways to help in this present emer- 
gency situation. Members of our faculty and stu- 
dent body issued ration books to the people of this 
community last spring and again in February of 
this year. The purchase of war bonds and stamps is 
encouraged. In order to fit into the war effort, 
defense program, and post-war plans, we have 
changed some of our courses of study this year at 
the request of the Government. Of course we are 
more than willing to make any changes which are 
considered necessary. Several of our high-school 
boys took the qualifying test for the Army-Navy 
College Training Program which was given on 
April 2 at all high schools and colleges where there 
were applicants. 

We have a larger enrollment now than in many 
years, and a few new boarding students entered 
school even after the beginning of the second 


semester. If present conditions continue, we shall 
probably have a smaller number of high-school boys 
next fall, for even now there are not as many as in 


the past, several of them having been drafted before 
completing their high-school courses. However, we 
have many more small children in both dormitories 
than we have ever had before. 

Two recent innovations are that the Girl Re- 
serves Club conducts the chapel service every other 
Thursday morning, and members of the Student 
Committee do the same thing on Tuesday mornings. 

We are still using educational films for students 
and faculty members on two afternoons a week, 
this being financed by the money received for ad- 
mission fees to movies shown in the auditorium on 
Thursday evenings. The latter are attended by the 
“campus family,” and also by people of this and 
surrounding communities. 

This year we have 4-H Clubs for both high- 
school and grammar-school students, The Senior 
Club has a membership of about twenty-five, and 
the Junior Club numbers nearly one hundred mem- 
bers. In order to combat the food shortage some of 
these members have victory gardens, and others are 
raising pigs and chickens. 

Our annual evangelistic meeting was conducted 
by Rev. Graham G. Lacy of Covington, Kentucky, 
January 25-February 1, inclusive. In spite of gas 
and tire shortages our out-post Sunday schools at 
Carbon Glow, Doty, and Sycamore, about three, 
five, and seven miles away, respectively, are being 
conducted still by members of the faculty during 
the school year. We expect to keep these Sunday 
schools going just as long as we can. 

Dear friends, please continue to remember us in 
your prayers, that we may always conduct our work 
in accordance with our Heavenly Father’s will. 


Dining Hall, Stuart Robinson School 
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Virginia, Harrisonburg 
Massanetta Springs 
West Virginia, Elkins 
Davis Elkins College 


1—Miss Charlotte McMurray, Africa* 

2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea* 

2—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa 

3—Mrs. D. A. Swicord, Korea* 

3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil 

3—Miss Annie R. V. Wilson, China. (Re- 
tired. Address, 3215 Seminary Ave., 
Richmond, Va.) 

6—Mrs. Ira Moore, Africa 

6—Rev. L. L. Little, China. (Retired. Ad- 
dress, 701 N. Green St., Greensboro, 
N.C.) 

6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil 

6—Rev. J. S. Nisbet, Korea. (Retired. 
Address, Montreat, N. C.) 

9—Miss Letty Beaty, Mexico 

g—Miss Carrie Lena Moffett, China. 
(Retired. Address, 107 Buckingham 
Circle, Norfolk, Va.) 

g—Mrs. J. W. Paxton, China* 

10—Mrs, W. B. Mcllwaine, Japan. (Retired. 
Address, Heath Springs, S. C.) 

11—Miss Gussie Fraser, China* 

12—Mrs. D. G. Armstrong, Brazil 

13—Mrs. A. S. Maxwell, Brazil (On fur- 
lough) 

14—Rev. Henry M. Woods, China. (Re- 
tired. Address, 5 S. Oxford Ave. 
Ventnor, N. J.) 

15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talinage, Korea* 

19—Mrs. Kenneth Gieser, China* 

20—Mres. S. C. Farrior, China 





Happy Birthday to You! 


August 20—Mrs. P. C. DuBose, China (Retired. 
Address, 1101 West Ave., Richmond, 
Va.) 

August 20—Dr. J. K. Levie, Korea* 

August 21—Rev. D. A. Swicord, Korea* 

August 22—Dr. John F, Preston, Jr., Korea* 

August 23—Rev. Jas. I. Paisley, Korea* 

August 23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa 

August 23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil 

August 23—Mrs. Jas. A. McAlpine, Japan* 

August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China* 

August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa 

August 28—Mrs. Jas. N. Montgomery, China* 

August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil 

August 30—Miss Meta L. Biggar, Korea* 

August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil 

August 30—Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Africa 

August 31—Mrs. Martin A. Hopkins, China* 


Norte: As our missionaries now in the United States are 
moving from place to place, it is impossible at this time to 
give permanent addresses so far in advance of the birthday 
date. The Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tenn., will be glad to supply the address on request, near 
the birth date. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be 
forwarded, please use First Class postage. 

A Birthday Card, unsealed and with signature only, may 
be sent for 1% cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear 
the regular first-class postage—3 cents for Brazil and Mexico 
and 5 cents for Africa. 

No communication is possible at the present time with 
Japan, Korea, Occupied China, or the Philippine Islands. 


"he Uk 





Place Date 
Louisiana, Clinton June 7-12 
Silliman College 
Mississippi, Jackson June 14-19 
Belhaven College 
Missouri, Fulton June 7-12 
Williams Woods College 
Texas, Kerrville August 5-11 


Kerrville Encampment 


July 26-August 1 


June 3-10 


Synodical Training Schools, 1943 


Chairman 


Mrs. L. B. Driscoll 
1303 Pleasant St., New Orleans, La. 


Mrs. Paul M. Watson 
Marks, Miss. 


Mrs. Geo. J. Miller 


500 Gladstone Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. . 


Mrs, C. S. Harrington 
2408 Rosedale, Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Henry Mack 
1206 Palmyra Ave., Richmond, Va. 


Mrs. J. M. McCauley 
Mt. Hope, W. Va. 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 








June in the Woman’s Auxiliary 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Toric: “An All-Out Defense on the Home Front” 

As usual the June program in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary deals with the Home Mission work in 
the presbytery and synod, Never before have oppor- 
tunities been so great; never before have spiritual 
ministries paid such high dividends. The task is one 
in which every Presbyterian woman should want 
to have a part. 

The leaflet “The New Challenge of Synod’s and 
Presbytery’s Home Missions,” by Dr. Claude H. 
Pritchard, will furnish splendid material for the 
program. The poster AT OUR CHURCH’S DOOR will 
illustrate the old Chinese proverb that one picture 
speaks ten thousand words. 

This program material is sent to every auxiliary 
subscribing to the Auxiliary Inspirational Programs 
for the year. It is available at ten cents to others 
who wish it. 

As announced, the Bible study “The ‘GO’ of the 
Gospel” is to be used at the Auxiliary Inspirational 
meeting. 


BUSINESS WOMAN’S CIRCLES 


Toric: “An All-Out Defense on the Home Front” 

The Business Woman’s Circle program for June 
is the same as that for the Auxiliary Inspirational 
Program. ; 


It has been recommended that the Business 
Women use the Bible Study based on The Acts— 
“The ‘GO’ of the Gospel” in connection with their 
circle program. 


GENERAL CIRCLES 


Toric: “Ten Rules for Living” 

There is a possibility that the program material 
for the June circle meeting will call to mind the 
old saying that “there is nothing new under the 
sun.” But oft times a different approach to an old 
subject gives the illusion of something quite new. 
In just such a manner Dr. Clovis Chappell has taken 
the age-old laws recorded by Moses and clothed 
them in modern, practical dress, and presented them 
to us as “Ten Rules for Living,” thus recalling to 
our minds the fact that these “ten rules for living” 
= desperately needed today to stabilize and enrich 
life. 

The program material is based on a condensation 
of the book Ten Rules for Living, by Dr. Clovis 
Chappell. This condensation appears in the May 
issue of the PREsBYTERIAN SuRvEY. Leader’s Helps 
for the Topic Presentation will be found on page 19 
of the “Circle Program sag ol booklet. This booklet 
is available for 20 cents from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and contains circle program helps for the 
entire year. 





Some ‘Appetizers 


To ADD PUNGENCY AND FLAVOR TO YOUR MENTAL 
menu these days try the following: “They’re All 
America’s Sons.” A colorful, 14-page booklet with 
illustrations, giving an eye-witness story of work 
with Spanish-speaking Migrants, usually called 
Mexican Migrants, chiefly those in the Mid-West 


area. Single copies 10¢ from Home Missions Coun-. 


cil of North America, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y, 


_“The Church’s Responsibility for Youth in War- 
time Agriculture.” A pamphlet of 15 pages giving 
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practical methods of organizing youth for participa- 
tion in harvesting the crops, and suggestions as to 
ways in which churches can help to make this a 
constructive experience for the young people. Single 
copies 5¢ from address above. 

Bible Society Record, official organ of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, April issue, has an interesting 
picture of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker receiving a 
Bible from one of the Society’s officials. Excellent 
articles in each issue, telling of the distribution of 
the Bible in camps and prison areas, and of the 
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response given to the Bible today. Price $1.00 per 
year, from American Bible Society, Bible House, 
New York, N. Y. 

“How Much Do You Know About Alcohol?” 
A short, practical scientific discussion of the alcohol 
problem, including some popular opinions about 
alcohol, its effect on the human body, and social 
aspects of alcohol. Excellent to put into the hands 
of young people. Prepared for the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. Price 5¢ from 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

In case you overlooked these, go back to the 
February and March issues of the Saturday Evening 
Post and read the series of articles on the FOUR 
FREEDOMS, illustrated by Rockwell Kent, and the 
article in the March 27 issue, “They Call Him Co- 
operation” by Archibald Rutledge, the story of 
the fine work of three Negro men in Durham, 
N. C. 

This statement from a young woman in the 
sPARS, will stimulate your interest and send you 
out to your job as a church woman more enthu- 
siastically, we believe: “We work hard and with a 
purpose that outweighs any purpose any of us have 
ever had before in our lives, It shows up in a thou- 
sand ways. The spirit is amazing. It is a difficult 
adjustment for most of us because we’ve been our 
own bosses for a good many years and lived with 


wonderful privacy and quiet. To give that up com- 
pletely is a sacrifice. And why should we bother 
to study at all if personal gain or selfish interest 
was the idea? We're in—we’ve got the uniform, 
and 50, 54, or 66 dollars a month, and the Navy 
will take care of us.” That is the spirit of the young 
women who are in the service. Surely women of the 
Church at home can have no less courage and loyalty 
and sense of mission! Sent on His mission, followers 
of Christ have the assurance from Him of provision 
for every need. 

You will be interested to know that a splendid 
magazine, The Link, is being published monthly by 
the recently organized Service Men’s Christian 
League, interdenominational organization with the 
express purpose of helping men in service with their 
thinking, particularly in the field of religion. It 
offers unusual opportunities for fellowship, for the 
study of the Christian way of life, and for the ex- 
pression and exchange of ideas with comrades of 
the service. The League is commended by the Chief 
of Chaplains of the Army and the Navy, and has 
the support of four interdenominational agencies. 
Our own Church has representation on the official 
group that set up the League and that plans for its 
work and service. Suggest to the men in service to 
whom you write that they read The Link, dis- 
tributed by chaplains in camps, naval bases, and 
other military units. 





Mrs. Bratton Writes an Historical Book 


Our Goodly Heritage—A history of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lynchburg, Virginia, is an 
attractive 300-page, illustrated book, delightfully 
written by Mrs. John Bratton, past Synodical Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Synod of 
Virginia, and first Chairman of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. A copy of Our Goodly Heritage, 
recently off the press, has been received by the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work. For the past four years 
Mrs. Bratton, though frail in health, has been at work 
on this history of her beloved church, of which her 
father was an elder and deacon for thirty-one years, 
and her mother an active and interested member in 
its woman’s work. To these two and to “Jo” her 
sister the book is gratefully dedicated. 

Our Goodly Heritage has nine parts or chapters. 
Part I, “The Background,” gives some interesting 
facts of the beginnings of Presbyterianism in that 
section with the coming of the Scotch-Irish in 1735. 

During the 125 years of its life, the First Presby- 
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terian Church, Lynchburg, has been served by nine 
ministers, the first of whom was the Rev. William 
Shields Reid, D.D. It is interesting to note that 
Doctor Reid came to Lynchburg in 1808 as a teacher 
and preacher, with the hope that through his efforts 
a Presbyterian church might be established. Four 
churches, one of which is the Presbyterian Church 
for Negroes, Lynchburg, are an outgrowth of mis- 
sion Sunday schools started by the First Church. 

Each chapter is interesting (especially to one who 
loves history), and gives a vivid word picture of 
the times. The faithfulness and the devotion of those 
pioneers, the high standard which they set for 
church members, is a challenge to all. 

Of very especial interest is Part V, which tells 
of “One Hundred Years of Woman’s Work.” 
Twenty-five years after the organization of the 
church, the women were formally organized into 
the Working Society. The presiding officer of this 
new organization was called the First Directress; 
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her assistant, the Second Directress, The payment 
of a dollar either in money or work entitled “any 
lady” to membership. Material was purchased with 
the money and the working members made articles 
at the meetings, and these were sold. Very evident 
it is to one who reads this interesting chapter of 
Mrs. Bratton’s book that through the years since that 
first organization the women of the First Church, 
Lynchburg, have been ardent workers and liberal 


givers to all the various causes of the Church. 

Grateful indeed is the Committee on Woman’s 
Work for the woman’s work through the years of 
the First Church, Lynchburg, and for Mrs. John 
Bratton, the author of Our Goodly Heritage, who 
served so faithfully and efficiently in the large places 
of service to which she was called by her local, 
presbyterial, and synodical auxiliaries and by our 
General Assembly. 





I've Been to Montreat! 


WELL, I HAVE BEEN TO Montreat!—WHENEVER | 
heard or read of Montreat, I listened with a sort of 
preoccupied attention; I thought of it as one usuall 
thinks when he hears a missionary tell of the beau- 
ties of Africa. 


And then, with the sharp ringing of the phone, 
all this was changed! J was going to Montreat, / 
was going to hear the most outstanding speakers of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church; / was going to 
meet missionaries who had spent years and years 
in mission lands. For Mrs. Walker had phoned me 
and asked me to go with her to Montreat. Even 
though I knew I must be the last and least promising 
of the alternate delegates, I jumped at the chance 
before she had time to change her mind. When my 
good fortune leaked out, I was greeted on all sides 
by, “You'll just Jove Montreat—be sure to take 
your umbrella and galoshes.” “There is just no place 
like Montreat—the speakers, the air of good fellow- 
ship—you have a raincoat, haven’t you?” And the 
day before I left, when I had packed my summer 
clothes, my winter clothes, my umbrella, my rain- 
coat, my galoshes, and felt that I was ready for any 
emergency, another of my friends said, “You'll just 
enjoy Montreat so much! Be sure to take a flash- 
light with plenty of batteries—you need it for 
night walking.” “What kind of a place could this 
Montreat be?” I wondered. 


Tuesday night Mrs. Walker and I set out, loaded 
with baggage, borrowed and our own, and heavy 
coats, though the thermometer simmered gently in 
the go’s, and grasping tightly in one hand a knitting 
bag which we had been told was the most con- 
venient article for carrying our notebooks, pencils, 
Bible, textbooks, galoshes, rain coats, and literature. 

I thought to myself before we finally arrived, 
“This is the last time I'll ever come to Montreat, 
this is just too much—it better be good to make 
up for this!” 

And do you know it actually did make up for it— 
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made up for it and running over—made up for all 
the galoshes and raincoats and umbrellas and hot 
trains and non-existing Red Caps and heavy baggage. 
Take it from me, a doubting Thomas of a delegate, 
it is more than you could dream of. Montreat itself 
is beautiful! And oh, the food they serve at the 
hotels! 5 

But Montreat isn’t all mountains and meals and 
meanderings—no, indeed, for every morning from 
9:00 to 12:30 there are CLASsEs. From the minute 
when two or three of the sisters start talking on the 
train, until the moment when one’s decision must 
be final, you either discuss or hear discussed dozens 
of questions all of which, boiled down, mean “what 
are you going to take?” It’s like a grab-bag at a 
party, reach in and anything you pull out will be 
good. Then there’s the question of credits, You 
whisper to your table companion, “Are you going 
to work for credit?” By that complacent, self- 
satisfied smile on her face you know the worst— 
she is—and there’s where your conscience gives you 
a great big tug, if you aren’t! 

So many things to relive in my mind, in addi- 
tion to classes and platform speakers. The little 
prayer room where one could stop at any time for 
a few minutes of silent prayer—a room shady and 
cool, beside a rippling mountain stream. The com- 
munion service at seven o’clock Sunday morning 
in the chapel—the chapel filled with worshippers; 
and the service so impressive that nowhere was a 
word heard as the people left that service. The 
candlelight service in the auditorium when Dr. 
Young preached, and then, from one large candle 
beneath a cross, other candles were lighted till 
hundreds of candles became “candles in the wind” 
as we left. Can you imagine that scene—all around 
Lake Susan was a ring of glowing candles and their 
reflection made a second ring in the water, while 
here and there you could see the light of a candle 
as its bearer carried it toward her home. Hundreds 
of candles. Hundreds of women carrying the Light. 
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Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service (Section }) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 
Bacon, Rev. J. S., Talihina 


*Firebaugh, Rev. & Mrs. R. M., Hugo 


Frazier, Rev. R. L., Bennington 
Gardner, Rev. & Mrs. Oscar, Zafra 
Holden, Rev. John F., Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E., Bennington 
James, Rev. & Mrs. Grady, Talihina 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Durant, Oklahoma 


tHodgson, Miss Edith F. 


Gisler, Miss Willodine 
liams, Mrs. Mar 
Lewallen, Mrs. C. D. 
McGee, Mrs. Laura Adams 
Ragland, Mrs. Lizzie 
Teasley, Mrs. Lizzie 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Goodland, Oklahoma 


tMiller, Rev. E. D 


Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. M.N. 
n, Mr. L. E. 
ey Mr. Frank 
Dosh, Miss Rena 
Hogue, Miss Sammy 
Imes, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jenner, Mr. and Mrs. Ned 
Melton, Miss ang 
O’Bannon, Miss Lula Mae 
Pierce, Mr. George 
Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 
Towsend, Miss Lucile 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 
Alabama 

Carter, Rev. Haley E., Mobile 
505 Owen Street 
Champney, Rev. I. C. H., Montgomery 
3 Stone Street 
Harper, Rev. I. C., Selma 


Thomas, Rev. Peter L., Tuscaloosa 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Florida 
Hanson, Rev. J. H., DeFuniak Springs 


Georgia 
Fisher, Rev. Chas., Jefferson 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman Street, S. W. 
Mallard, Rev. J. R., Darien 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 


Bouchelion, Rev. Wm. H.., Frierson 
Gipson, Rev. W. J., New Orleans 
3720 S. Claiborne Street. 
Haydel, Rev. L. W., Baton Rouge 
931 E. Boulevard Street 
Rice, Rey. J. W., Scotlandville 
Stull, Rev. J. C., Frierson 


Mississippi 
Armstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelburg 
Carr, Rev. F. A., West Point 
Carr, Rev. Jas. A., Kosciusko 
Flournoy, Rev. L. M., Columbus 
Gladney, Rev. Harvey, Waterford 
Preston, Rev. B., Hattiesburg 


Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 
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North Carolina 


Carr, Rev. Jawells, Charlotte, 

c/o Smith University 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. J., Rowland 
Williams, Rev. C. H., No. Wilkesboro 


South Carolina 
Chiphe, Rev. Dzandira 
Box 215, Bishopville 
James, Rev. Robt. A., Dillon 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


tJackson, Mr. A. L., 
Clinisson, Miss Carnie 
Crane, Rev. C. L. : 
Davenport, Mrs. Pinkie 
Golden, Miss E. 
Hardaway, a _— 


See, Miss Ruth 
Trout, Mrs. Tillie 
Weaver, ys 
Weaver, Miss Ruth S. 
Wilson, Miss Willie 
Wood, Miss Mary 


CITY MISSIONS 


Tyler, Rev. Chas. E., Birmingham, 
Ala., 131—5th Court, S. W. 
Maria Fearing Chapel 


Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 
Little, Rev. John, Sculeetiie, Ky. 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Schneider, Rev. Arthur M. J., 
New Orleans, La. 
Berean Community Center 
Smith, Rev. Emerson, Richmond, Va. 
Seventeenth Street Mission 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 
(In Texas) 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., Kingsville 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Benito 
Bello, Rev. E. Z., Houston 
1813 Decatur Street 
Campbell, Rev. R. D., Austin 
2617 Wooldridge Street 
Cantu, Rev. J. S., San Marcos 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Houston 
7535 Avenue L 
Cavazos, Rev. D. G., New Gulf 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Christi 
315 Sam Rankin Street 
Franco, Rev. J. V., Southton 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., Beeville 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 
747 Leal Street 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Victoria 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S., Austin 
1209 E. Eighth Street 
Guerrero, Rev. J. L. C., San Antonio 
411 Durango Street 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Falfurrias 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C. Corsicana 
Lugo, Rev. I. S., New Braunfels 
Lujan, Rev. D. E., Waco 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Mercedes 
Maldonado, Rev. I., Bay City 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., Taylor 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 


Ramirez, Rev. 8. G., Del Rio 
Rios, Rev. Fidel, San Marcos 
Rugerio, Rev. F., Taft : 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Harlingen 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Cameron 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 
tMcLane, Rev. S. Brooks 


Johnson, Mr. Hugh 
McCain, Mrs. Beulah A. 
Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 
Taft, Texas 
t¢Murray, Miss Berta 
Blankmeyer, Miss 
e, Miss Janet 
Gonzales, Miss Lila 
Hernandez, Miss Concepcion 
Hesse, Miss Ella 
Johanson, Miss Frances 
Rivas, Miss Margarita 
Sowell, Miss Augusta 
Sowell, Miss Frances 
Taylor, Miss Martha _ 
Williamson, Mrs. Virginia Hardy 


CITY MISSIONS 


(In Texas) 


Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 
Rodriguez, Rev. E. 8., Dallas 
Presbyterian Mexican Mission 
Walls, Rev. & Mrs. G. A., Fort Worth 
Presbyterian Mexican Center 


CHINESE MISSION 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 
Kwang, Mr. N. F. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calak, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 


Blackburn, Rev. J. Nelson, Houma 
Danis, Rev. Pierre, Jeanerette 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. & Mrs. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
505 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bisceglia, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
Fazio, Mr. Charles 8S. 
LaMountain, Mrs. H. 
LaRosa, Miss Lena 

Lovely, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 


Italian Work, New Orleans, La. 
Russo, Mrs. C. 


Valdese Church, Galveston, Texas 


d’Albergo, Rev. Arturo 
1311 Avenue G 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Kligerman, Rev. Aaron Judah 
2102 E. Baltimore Street 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
Tampa, Florida 


Passiglia, Rev: and Mrs. Walter B. 
951—1lith Avenue 








Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 
Cockerham, Rev. & Mrs. H. L., 


Garrett, Miss Blanche, Devid em 
Hall, ae — _ 

Vv. ts. W. H., J 
. & Mrs. T. J., mn 

. C.8., Blackey 
& Mrs. J. T., . 

Whi 

Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., — 
Van Atta, Miss Velma M., Juan 









SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 


Abingdon Presbytery 
(In Virginia) 

Armstrong, Rev. Jas. A., Hillsville 
Beane, Miss Nova, Norton 
Buchanan, Rev. G. Sexton, Rose Hill 
Clark, Rev. Frank, Beaver Creek 
Daniels, Miss Ruth, Vansant 
Guthrie, Miss Kate, Dublin 
Jackson, Rev. James L., Appalachia 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Newton, Rev. M. D., Bland 
Nickell, Rev. W. P., Max Meadows 
Paxton, Mrs. John W., Vansant 


. Rowe, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 


Smith, Rev. J. M., Big Stone Gap 
Walkup, Rev. J. W., Hurley 


Asheville Presbytery 

(In North Carolina) 
Bridgman, Rev. H. T., Highlands 
Freeman, Rev. D. R., Horseshoe 
McChesney, st : a Asheville 


Paisley, Rev. H. L., Murphy 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Stockaville 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 


Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Currie, Rev. Marion, Boone 
Davison, Miss Zeta C., Huneycutt 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. Arthur, Newland 
Wilson, Rev. W. Ernest, Paint Gap 


(In Tennessee) 
Andrews, Miss Mary, Hartford © 
Gray, Rev. J. L., Roan Mountain 
Gray, Mrs. J. L., Roan Mountain 
Hall, Rev. J. Lee, Piney Flats 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H., Greeneville 
*Yelton, Rev. John S., Stony Point 
Young, Rev. W. C., Whitesburg 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee ) 
Brady, Rev. J. H., Chattanooga 
211 Brookfield Avenue 
Foster, Rev. W. G., Chattanooga 
_ - 7 ham eee 
ixson, Rev. J. E. y ; 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico Plain: 
be n, Rev. B. M., Knoxville 
2131 E. Magnolia Avenue 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 
2334 Jefferson Ave. 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner 


(In Kentucky) 


Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 
Stevenson, Rev. F. D., Corbin 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 


Highland Institution 
Guerrant, Ky. 
tJackson, Mr. York M. 


Barton, Mrs. ~~ 
Collins, Mr. C. W. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





Cross, Miss 
Daniels, M 
Hensley, N 
Jackson, M 
Johnson, 
Keith, Mis 
Napier, M1 
Newland, | 
Risner, Mr 
Robinson, 
Wood, Mis: 


Stu 


+Cooper, Ri 


Burg, Miss 
Clarke, M1 
Crafton, 
Croucher, 
Dixon, Mi: 
Dunlap, 
Ervin, Mis 
Faires, Mis 
Gammon, 
Graham, | 
Gray, Mis: 
McKenzie, 
McNeill, 
Moore, Mr 
Mullins, ) 
Phillips, } 
Taggart, ) 
Whitaker, 
Worth, Mi 


L 


‘Tate, Dr. 
Baucom, | 
Baucom, | 
Blake, Mi: 
Douglas, | 
Hurst, Mi 
Lafferty, | 
Mackorell 
MacSweer 
Popow, M 
Pritchett, 
Pritchett, 
Pritchett, 
Stirling, | 
Taylor, M 
Tufts, Mi 
Whitesell, 
Whitson, 


Rabu 


Bellingra' 
Ames, Mi 
Bellingra 
Carter, M 
Clayton, 

Dendy, I 
Fry, Mr. 

Knox, Mr 
Jones, Mi 
Lennon, 

Nicholso1 
Prather, 

Rutledge 
Tewksbu 


Ca 


Barr, Re 
Barr, Mr: 
Byers, M 
Pittman, 
Sharp, 





Good, D 
Beck, M: 
Bell, Re 
Brooks, 
Burn, R 
Cave, M 
Davis, } 
Enix, Mj 
Down 
Fain, 
Farre 
Fawei 
Finch, } 
Good, 1 
Hay« 
Hays, } 
Jam 
Park: 
Peter 


Wilsc 








N ork 


ry 


E. Is 
uick 
vid meee 


(., Jackson 
Ikatawa 
cy 
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anos 

Juan 
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ry 

a) 
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sheville 
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ford 


nooga 
nue 
snoogs 
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ville 

venue 
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, Miss Ruby 
ean Miss Mildred 
Hensley, Miss Eva Mae 
Jackson, Mrs. York M. 
Johnson, Mr. Willie 
Keith, Miss Gladys 
Napier, Mrs. Armina 
Newland, Mr. Joe 
Risner, Mrs. W. 8. 
Robinson, Miss Amy 
Wood, Miss Margaret 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 


+Cooper, Rev. W. L. 


urg, Miss Corinne 
pate, Mrs. Chas. Cc. 
Crafton, Miss Jennie Lee 
Croucher, Mr. General 
Dixon, Miss Julia 
Dunlap, Mrs. Lucy F. 
Ervin, Miss Mary L. 
Faires, Miss Hattie Lee 
Gammon, Miss Anne 
Graham, Miss Anne 
Gray, Miss Florence 
McKenzie, Mrs. Dona 
McNeill, Miss Margaret E. 
Moore, Mr. Thomas S. 
Mullins, Miss Beulah 
Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Taggart, Miss Esther 
Whitaker, Mrs. W. M. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


‘Tate, Dr. W. C. 


Baucom, Mr. B. L. 

Baucom, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Blake, Miss Rosanna A. 
Douglas, Miss Claire J. 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
Mackorell, Mr. J. C. 
MacSween, Mr. Kenneth L. 
Popow, Mr. John W. 
Pritchett, Mrs. Earleen G. 
Pritchett, Mr. Leo K. 
Pritchett, Mr. J. Byron 
Stirling, Miss Alison B. 
Taylor, Miss Fannie K. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret A. 
Whitesell, Mr. Chas. F. 
Whitson, Miss Elizabeth 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 

Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Bellingrath, Rev. George C. 

Ames, Miss Katherine 

Bellingrath, Mrs. George C. 

Carter, Miss Louise 

Clayton, Miss Aline 

Dendy, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 

Fry, Mr. H. L. 

Knox, Mrs. R. I. 

Jones, Miss Anna Lee 

Lennon, Miss Alice L. 

Nicholson, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. 

Prather, Miss Hallie M. 

Rutledge, Mrs. R. R. 

Tewksbury, Miss Pauline 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Ark. 
Barr, Rev. John T. 
Barr, Mrs. John T. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Pittman, Mrs. Joe 
Sharp, Mrs. Florence 


School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Mo. 
Good, Dr. R. M. 
Beck, Mr. Stafford 
Bell, Rev. Geo. F. 
Brooks, Mrs. Viola M. 
Burn, Rev. Richard 
Cave, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Davis, Miss Helen 
Enix, Miss Geneva 
Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 


Farre!!, Mr. Leon 
Faweeit, Mr. John 
Finch, Mrs. W. M. 
Good, Mrs. R. M. 

Hay liss Elsie 
Hays, Mrs. F. A. 

Jam . Miss Frances 
Park Mr. Clarence 
I et ‘irs. Norman 
Wilso.., Mr. Fred 





Glade Valley High School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 
tEldridge, Mr. E. B. 
Eldridge, Mrs. E. B. 
Ervin, Rev. C. W. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen 
Inscoe, Miss Susan 
Thompson, Miss Lena 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham Presbytery 
*Dick, Rev. F. Marion, Birmingham 
Cantrell, Rev. J. S., Birmingham 
808 S. 22nd Street 
Dendy, Rev. J. Norton, Birmingham 
Davis, Rev. T. M., Montevallo 
Griffith, Rev. E. F., Birmingham 
8544 Sixth Ave., North 
Howz, Rev. Thomas, Springville 
McDaniel, Mrs. J. L., Birmingham 
McRight, Rev. D. A., Carbon Hill 
Primm, Miss Laura, Birmingham 
2100 Fourth Ave., North 


East Alabama Presbytery 


*Clemmons, Rev. W. B., Geneva 
Bell, Rev. Robt. L., Tuskegee 
Carleton, Rev. L. W., Florala 
Carter, Rev. Jas. D., Wetumpka 
Gray, Rev. Jas. S., Montgomery 
Walkup, Rev. Robt. H., Ozark 


Mobile Presbytery 
Curtis, Rev. E. D., Mobile 
153 Lambert Street 
*Delaney, Rev. T. C., Mobile 
109 N. Lafayette Street 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Foley 
Douglas, Rev. R. Clyde, Pensacola, 
Florida (part time in Alabama.) 
Woods, Miss Josephine, Mobile 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Guntersville 
Hungerland, Rev. J. D., Sheffield 
Lindenberger, Rev. J. D., Goodwater 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
Burns, Rev. W. P., Marion Junction 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O., Reform 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Jackson, Rev. Erskine L., Livingston 
*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 
Rogers, Rev. C. H., Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


*Scott, Rev. W. Moore, Little Rock 
1601 W. 20th Street 


Arkansas Presbytery 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Batesville 
Henry, Rev. Alexander, Newport 
McCully, Rev. C. T., Paragould 
Smith, Rev. E. P., Brinkley 
Stevenson, Rev. J. P., Jacksonville 
Young, Rev. D. C., Des Are 


Ouachita Presbytery 
Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Mt. Holly 
Johnson, Rev. Geo. F., Magnolia 
McKinney, Rev. T. W., Gurdon 
Marshall, Rev. Jas. W., El Dorado 
Ricobene, Rev. S. P., Ashdown 


Pine Bluff Presbytery 
Ingram, Rev. Ben, Princeton 
Ingram, Rev. K. I., Star City 
Mattingly, Rev. A. K., Eudora 


Washbrrn Presbytery 
Long, Rev. B. B., Prairie Grove _ 
Lothery, Rev. E. Frank, Fort Smith 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Dardanelle 
Young, Rev. Troy L., Hazel Glen 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 


Florida Presbytery 
Daffin, Rev. R. D., Panama City 
Daniel, Rev. W. A., Port St. Joe 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Argyle 


| Quarterman, Rev. E. F., Quincy 


St. Johns Presbytery 

Avery, Rev. Melrose S.., 

Tampa Heights 
De Barritt, Rev. Alfred, Ft. Meade 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Frostproof 
Fry, Rev. R. Excell, Alta Vista 
Haynie, Rev. T. B., Lake Hamilton 
Lyerly, Rev. M. G., Key West 
McCarty, Rev. 8. L., Apopka 
Milton, Rev. Sam N., Wildwood 
Murphy, Rev. Marvin, Homestead 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 
Pelgrim, Rev. J. C., Coral Gables 
Pilkenton, Rev. Marshall, 

Ft. Lauderdale 
Rourk, Rev..W. C., Safety Harbor 
Reynolds, Rey. M. M., Bushnell 
Ricks, Rev. George, Northeast Miami 
Torrence, Rev. Robert, Maitland 
Young, Rev. J. Russell, Palmetto 


Suwannee Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. L. W., Gainesville 
Clark, Rev. Fitzhugh, Atlantic Beach 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., High Springs 
Koelling, Rev. H. W., Archer 
McGill, Rev. E. B., Jacksonville 

1045 E. 13th Street 
Reynolds, Rev. M. M., Dunnellon 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Perry 
Swedburg, Rev. Geo. C., Jacksonville 

1541 E. Duvall Street 
White, Rev. Harold, Jasper 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 


Athens Presbytery 
Coker, Rev. J. E., Jefferson 
Helm, Rev. D. F., Tiger 
Simpson, Rev. J. A., Clarkesville 
Smith, Rev. J. R., Winder 
Snipes, Rev. W. E., Cornelia 


Atlanta Presbytery 
Akin, Rev. J. F., Conyers 


Bailey, Rev. D. B., Emory University 


Boyd, Rev. W. J. B., Decatur 
Columbia Theological Seminary 
Chesney, Mr. Paul, Atlanta 
Cloud, Rev. A. D., Porterdale 
Hannah, Rev. J. E., Newnan 
Harry, Rev. W. G., Warm Springs 
Hazelwood, Rev. W. J., Hapeville 
Horger. Rev. T. P., Lawrenceville 
Howard, Rev. John R., Lagrange 
Iverson, Rev. H. E., Buford 
Leyburn, Rev. E. R., Jonesboro 
Paisley, Rev. J. I., Stockbridge 


Rauschenberg, Rev. Fritz, Decatur 
604 Second Avenue 
*Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
441 Superior Ave. 
Truesdale, Rev. N., Scottdale 
Walker, Rev. W. L., West Point 


Augusta Presbytery 
Hawk, Rev. Ira T., Augusta 
Johnson, Rev. John Scott, Augusta 
Long, Rev. Stewart H., Washington 
Muleay, Rev. Wm. T., Eatonton 
Newland, Rev. L. T., Union Point 
Newland, Rev. Reid, Crawfordville 
Zealy, Rev. Sam, Greensboro 


Cherokee Presbytery 
Blake, Rev. W. K., Smyrna _ 
Davis, Rev. Thompson E., Calhoun 
Enlow, Rev. Elmer R., Menlo 
Talbot, Rev. A. A., Jr., Rome 


Macon Presbytery 
Agerton, Rev. M. D., Perry 
Brown, Rev. J. F., Cordele 
Cain, Rev. M. P., Americus 
Davis, Rev. J. S., Cuthbert 
Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Macon 
Sheffer, Rev. Geo. W., Columbus 


Savannah Presbytery 


Chapman, Rev. F. H., St. Marys 

Ellington, Miss Alice, Waycross 

Elvery, Rev. F. L., Douglas 

*Merrin, Rev. J. F., Richmond Hill 

Nelson, Rev. E. L., Vidalia 

Orr, Rev. R. H., Jesup 

Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannab 
1121 E. 33rd Street 

Winn, Rev. E. S., McRae 

Woods, Rev. E. A., Statesboro 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


Campbell, Rev. C. M., Camilla 
Good, Rev. J. W., Moultrie 
Landrum, Rev. O. C., Tifton 
Liddell, Rev. M. C., Donaldsonville 
McIver, Miss Adeline, Blakely 
McKay, Rev. Wm., Thomasville 
Pepper, Rev. C. G., Cairo 





*Indicates Superintendent. 
+Indicates Head of School. 





STILLMAN 
INSTITUTE 


For Negroes 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Offers two years of col- 
lege, three years of 
Nurses’ and 
three years of Ministerial 


Training, 


Training. Reasonable 
rates and opportunities 
for self-help for both 
boys and girls. A strong 


faculty. 


For information write: 
A. L. Jackson, President 
G. A. WEAvER, JR., Dean 


Mrs. Giapys Ler, Sec’y 





Too Late? 
Not Yet--But Soon 


Today the Church is 
faced with a shortage of 
trained lay leadership. 
Enrollment at the Assem- 
bly’s Training School is 
good and quality excel- 
lent; but the numbers are 
not sufficient to meet the 
call of the Church. This 
situation should be seri- 
ously considered by pas- 
tors, parents, and young 
people. 


For information as to 
costs, courses, and other 
details, write 


THE PRESIDENT 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 

Lay WorRKERS 


3400 Brook Road 


Richmond, Va. 




























































































ssembly ‘ Ftome Neissions 


ANNUITY GIFT CERTIFICATES 


These certificates offer a safe investment for those who 
wish to aid the Home Mission cause and receive an income 


for themselves during their lifetime. 


The interest is paid semi-annually and the rate is deter- 


mined by the age of the investor. 


Write for the descriptive leaflet, 


as _ "iet . ”? 
Giving and Leceiving 





Address all correspondence to 


A. N. SHarp, Treasurer 
Executive ComMMITTEE oF Home Missions 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


573 West Peachtree Street, N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 















































